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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 








ANOTHER GOLD DRAIN. 


OLD exports were renewed last week. One million dollars 
were exported on Monday, and over two millions were 
withdrawn from the New York Sub-treasury on Friday. There 
was talk of further withdrawals, as exchange had again risen to 
the shipping-point. Ordinarily November is one of the months 
in which gold is freely imported to the United States, and the 
unseasonable outflow is regarded as an extremely unfavorable 
symptom. Rumors of another bond issue are rife, and informal 
consultations are reported as taking place between Treasury offi- 
cials and bankers in relation to the restoration of the reserve to 
the hundred million mark, the withdrawals of last week having 
reduced it below The causes of the unfavorable 
turn in the gold tide are discussed in the press comments given 
below. 


ninety millions. 


We are Discredited in Europe.—“It may be said that this 
extraordinary movement is due to a large excess of merchandise 
imports over exports. And it is true that, for the last four 
months, there has been such an excess, to the extent of probably 
not less than $30,000,000. But such an adverse trade balance 
would not have produced the recent and the now renewed efflux 
of gold had affairs been in a normal condition. With such an 
abnormal stock of gold and such a low rate of interest as now 
exist in London, and with an impending inevitable large export 
of cotton and cereals to offset our free importations, there should 
have been no obstacle to such an adverse balance being offset by 
bankers’ credits or balances. Those sources of transient offset, 
however, are unavailable. Foreign bankers are systematically 
refusing such use of their funds, and are generally requiring that 
creditor balances be remitted as they accrue. Also, foreign ex- 
porters are offering tempting discounts for cash payments, in lieu 
of the usual allowance of so many months’ credit. In other 
words, with both the bankers and the merchants of foreign coun- 
tries the American to-day stands discredited and has to settle his 
foreign debts with a promptness scarcely ever before experienced. 

. Weare shipping gold, therefore, largely because of distrust 
whether the Treasury may continue to redeem its currency obli- 


‘imports was responsible for this state of affairs. 


gations in that kind of money. This is a very grave state of 
affairs.”— 7he Journal of Commerce (lnd.), New York. 


Unfortunate, but Not Alarming.—‘“ Theorists differ in their 
choice of causes to which chiefly to attribute the abnormal situa- 
tion, but there are several causes that are obvious enough. Our 
imports of merchandise this year have been very heavy, while 
speculation in cotton and other products has unquestionably 
checked exports by artificially raising domestic prices. We have 
therefore an unfavorable trade balance to be settled by gold ship- 
ments. 

“Ordinarily, with the certainty of heavy cotton and grain ex- 
ports in the near future, this balance could be carried on bankers’ 
credits, but there is still a lingering distrust of our currency felt 
in Europe and a disposition there to demand prompt settlements 
of balances and ‘spot cash’ for goods sold tous. This is in part 
a legacy from the silver-purchase inflation act. 

“Another obvious cause of present conditions is the Kafir spec- 
ulation. One of its results has been to compel many men in 
England and France to call in all the money they could for set- 
tling days. Their ready resource has been the sale of American 
securities. The unloading of these upon our markets has enor- 
mously increased the balance we owe to Europe, and its settle- 
ment calls for still more gold. 

“The situation is inconvenient and even unfortunate. But 
there is no reason toregard itas alarming.”"— 7he World (Dem.), 
New York. 


The Old Trouble Over Again.—‘“If we were in a safe and 
satisfactory condition ourselves we should not, being a naturally 
gold-exporting country, have any particular reason to be alarmed 
by the necessity that confronts us. But we are not in that desir- 
able condition. We have only $92,000,000 of gold in the Treas- 
ury and no means of getting any more there without borrowing 
it through a bond issue. As that amount is already too small for 
the uses for which it is required, we certainly can not see it 
diminished with equanimity. Yet, such are the weaknesses of 
our currency system, practically all the gold which we may now 
be called upon to send abroad will be taken out of the Treasury. 
There is no new cause for alarm in this disquieting situation; it 
is simply the old trouble over again, and no doubt in due time its 
frequent recurrence will compel us to protect ourselves by a suit- 
able measure of currency reform.”— 7he Journal (/nd.), Provi- 
dence. 


An Untenable Theory.—‘‘ The most natural explanation would 
seem to be that the great discrepancy between the exports and the 
There exists, 
however, a disposition to combat most energetically this assump- 
tion, and to attribute the outflow of gold rather to the want of con- 
fidence abroad in the ability or intention of the Treasury to redeem 
its obligations in the yellow metal. 

“This theory is untenable, if on no other ground because even 
when the prospect of the inflationists dominating the financial 
policy of this country seemed much more favorable than at pres- 
ent, no difficulty was experienced in keeping up the Treasury 
reserve, solely for the reason that the exports largely exceeded 
the imports, and the national debt was being rapidly reduced.” 
—The Herald (Ind.), Baltimore. 


The Outlook Not a Bright One.—‘‘ The situation, it would 
seem, is still summed up in the fact that the movement of capital is 
unfavorable to this country, and that neither through foreign pur- 
chases of our stocks and bonds nor by means of lending of foreign 
money in our markets is the relief forthcoming of which the ex- 
change market stands in such urgent need, as, indeed, it has done 
for at least two years past. 

“ Asregards the continuance of shipments, the greatest diversity 
of opinion prevails among those who, by their experience and 
vocation, are entitled to pass judgment upon the question. Esti- 
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mates vary so much that it would seem that the bankers are as 
much in the dark as anybody else. In fact, the most candid ad- 
vices that can be obtained are that while the movement of gold is 
likely to be irregular during the winter, the outflow will be more 
or less continuous, unless, indeed, a tangible check can be pro- 
duced in the movement through foreign purchases of our bonds 
and stocks. Jt must be admitted that while the outlook in this re- 
spect has improved, especially during the past week, it is by no 
mans a brilliant one.”"—Aradstreet’s, New York. 





THE THIRD-TERM QUESTION REVIVED. 


N OTWITHSTANDING the overwhelming defeat of the 

Democratic Party at the recent election, a number of 
newspapers have renewed the talk of Mr. Cleveland’s availabil- 
ity for renomination. Surprise has been caused by the flat-footed 
declaration of the New York Hera/d that it favors a third term 
for the President, for the reason that without him the Democratic 
Party has no chance whatever to win in the next campaign. The 
results of the election are regarded by 7he Herald as a condem- 
nation of the anti-Cleveland wing, rather than of the policy of 
the Administration. As that paper strongly opposed the move- 
ment for a third term for General Grant and raised the cry of 
“Cesarism,” it has naturally felt itself called upon to explain its 
apparent change of attitude on the question. It says: 


“Of course the Republicans and ambitious Democratic poli- 
ticians unfriendly to Mr. Cleveland may try to make the most of 
the third-term specter, but people have only to think in order to 
see that there is now nothing in that cry, and that there is no 
possible danger of Ceesarism. That danger is to be feared only in 
the case of an ambitious military genius, backed bya strong army 
and military spirit. It was the legions of Rome behind Cesar, 
and the soldiers of France behind Napoleon, that made power in 
the hands of those great soldiers so uangerous. ‘The third-term 
alarm was very naturally and very properly sounded then when 
the admirers of General Grant moved to secure a third lease of 
power for him. 

“All this is now changed, for Mr. Cleveland is not and never 
has been a military man. He is acivilian without the slightest 
military tendency or ambition. The army has been reduced toa 
peace footing, anda spirit of profound peace pervades the coun- 
try. Under such circumstances it is nonsense to talk of the dan- 
ger of a third term, and useless to try to arouse the people 
against it.” 


The Herald's call has attracted considerable attention and has 
elicited both favorable and unfavorable comments. We givea 
fe w of these below: 


Is it a Malicious Trick ?—“ By a singular series of accidents 
or by the irony of fate, it so happened that the most conspicuous 
sufferers by the Republican earthquake last week were such 
Democratic leaders as Hill, Gorman, Smith, Brice, and the free- 
silver faction in Kentucky, all of whom had made themselves 
conspicuous by their attacks on the President and his policy. 
This fact has led the President to view the result with equanim- 
ity and toregard it as in reality an indorsement of his policy, and 
the undisguised rejoicings of his followers over the fact has nat- 
urally embittered the resentment of those Democrats who un- 
derstand that the policy which they vainly attempted to stem and 
check is responsible for all the trouble. Therefore, realizing that 
no Democrat can possibly be elected next year, they have made 
up their minds, to force Cleveland on the ticket, and expose him to 
the full fury of the storm of popular indignation.”—7he 7izmes 
(ind.), Brooklyn. 


The Strongest Candidate Democracy Has.—‘“It would not 
be very surprising, in the circumstances, were the party political 
leaders to regard Mr. Cleveland as the strongest man whom they 
could nominate. Hill and Gorman may well be counted out, if 
indeed they were ever to be counted in. And thesupply of hope- 
ful dark-horses is limited. It is patent that notwithstanding the 
popular prejudice against third terms Mr. Cleveland is still the 
strongest Democrat who at the present juncture could be put for- 
ward for nomination. Supposing that he is willing to accept the 
honor, it is well within the lines of probability that the Democ- 
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racy may pitch upon him—not, perhaps, because of a positive 
preference, but because of the force of a logical necessity.” — 7He 
Record (ind.), Chicago. 


Stronger than His Party To-day.—‘ Looking the facts in the 
face, it must be admitted that Grover Cleveland is more esteemed 
by the American people than any other man in the Democratic 
Party, and is stronger.to-day than the party itself. This is nct 
saying that he has not made grievous mistakes, or that he is not 
sadly out of touch with public sentiment on important questions; 
that his bump of self-esteem 1s not abnormally developed, or that 
he is an ideal President. ‘The point is that despite these things 
he is regarded as honest, fearless, and on vital matters right at 
heart. . . . If Mr. Cleveland continues pliant he will be the 
nominee. Whether he can be elected is another question. It 
does not look that way now.”— 7imes-Herald (lnd.), Chicago. 


May Have to Take Another Nomination.—‘ It begins to look 
as if it will be necessary to give Mr. Cleveland another term in 
the White House. Wearesure that both the Father of his Coun- 
try and Mr. Tilden would approve the suggestion under the 
circumstances. We are satisfied that Mr. Cleveland does not 
want it, but he may have to take it. He is the most conspicuous 
figure in American public life to-day.”—7he News and Courier 
(Dem.), Charleston. 


No Victory Without Him.—“The New York /Hera/d falls 
into the eccentric streak to which it is sometimes liable by giving 
countenance to the nomination of President Cleveland for a third 
term by the Democrats. It agrees with about everybody else in 
saying that, without Mr. Cleveland, the Democrats can not win, 
but thinks that with him they may win. We doubt if, in the 
event of his election under a Democratic nomination, it could be 
accounted a Democratic victory. ‘Too many Democrats would 
vote against him to allow this to be a fair estimate. The prob- 
lematical point, with Mr. Cleveland as a candidate, would be how 
many Republicans would vote for him. He would carry a large 
portion of the business people of the country, and the thoughtful 
men who can find it in their minds to be independent of party 
would vote for him in a body; but there are serious doubts if he 
would gain as many Republicans as he would lose Democrats. 
We shall never come nearer than conjecturing on this point, how- 
ever. The third-term feeling is not to be tested in the next elec- 
tion, for the reason that there is not the slightest probability that 
Mr. Cleveland would harbor the thought of a third nomination if 
it were practicable for him to obtain it.”--7he Herald (/nd.), 
Boston. 


Mugwump Holiday Must End.—“The present incumbent of 
the White House is not exempt from the established prohibition 
of third terms, because of his not wearing gilt buttons and braid 
on his customary frock-coat, or not girding his ample person with 
a sword. The American people will not destroy ‘a part of our 
republican system of government’ in order to continue the Mug- 
wump holiday, even when there is no smell of gunpowder in it.” 
— The Sun (Dem.), New York. 


Republican Victory Doubly Sure.—‘‘A Republican walkover 
next year is practically certain already, and while the Democracy 
is about it they may as well help to make the job complete. If 
they are sincerely anxious to see the third-term idea effectually 
squelched, let them propose a third term of Clevelandism for the 
American people.”—JMWorning Advertiser (Rep.), New York. 


The People and the Third-Term Specter.—“ Altho the senti- 
ment against the third term is practically an unwritten law of 
Ameriean politics, twice within the past twenty years has its 
shadow been cast over the country. These demonstrations from 
the ranks of the two great parties render a verdict from the peo- 
ple necessary. For this reason many thousands of Americans 
who are vigorous in their opposition to any man occupying the 
White House for three terms would welcome Mr. Cleveland's 
fourth nomination. They would welcome it, because they realize 
that the rebuke would be so emphatic that never again would the 
third-term specter raise its head. As a third-term candidate, 
Grover Cleveland would be beaten even worse than was Horace 
Greeley in the famous campaign of 1872.”"—7he /Jtem (/nd.), 
Philadelphia. 


A general article on the third-term tradition is contributed by 
the historian J. B. McMaster to Zhe Forum (November). He 
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takes the view that, while the founders of the Government had 
no intention of placing any limit on the time of Presidential ser- 


vice, the people, “that great tribunal before which, in our coun- 
try, all public issues must sooner or later be tried,” have con- 
demned the judgment of their forefathers and amended the 
written Constitution by an unwritten one which, among other 
things, prohibits a third term. At the close of a review of our 
history on the subject, Mr. McMaster expresses his own opinion 


as follows: 


“The fears which tormented the founders of the Republic have 
long since vanished. We do not believe that our Democratic in- 
stitutions can ever be subverted by any occupant of the White 
House. We stand in no dread that the day will come when some 
successful general or some unscrupulous politician will first seize 
the Presidency and then use its great power to set up a life-long 
dictatorship, or establish a kingdom, on the ruins of the Repub- 
lic. Yet there isno reason to believe that the old-time antipathy 
to a third term is one whit less strong than itever was. Any 
sane man will admit that the bank, or the railroad company, or 
the corporation of any sort that should dismiss a tried and able 
president merely because the stockholders had twice placed him 
in the executive chair, would deserve financial ruin. No ten- 
dency in the business world is more marked than the constant 
effort to find men preeminently fitted to carry on certain lines of 
business, and to place the management of such concerns entirely 
in their hands. But the common-sense rules which govern the 
selection of the president of a corporation do not apply in the 
election of a President of the United States. Our Presidents are 
not chosen because of their fitness, but because of their availa- 
bility. Some are dark-horses; some are nominated because they 
alone can reconcile contending factions; some because they can 
carry pivotal States. Others are forced on the voters by the 
machine. In theory this is all wrong. In practise no harm 
comes from it. Under our system of government we do not want, 
we do not need, a President of extraordinary ability. The aver- 
age man is good enough, and for him two terms is ample. We 
want a strong government of the people by the people, not a 
government of the people by a strong man, and we ought not to 
tolerate anything which has even the semblance of heredity. 
The advocates of a third term for Mr. Cleveland will do well to 
remember the doctrine of the illustrious founder of their party, 
that in no office can rotation be more expedient.” 


Defenseless Lake Cities.—General Miles dwells in his last 
annual report on the defenseless conditions of our cities on the 
great lakes. Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Toledo, Milwaukee, 
and many other cities are said to be at the mercy of any attack- 
ing power. The press generally supports General Miles in his 
plea for large appropriations for coast defenses, altho the situ- 
ation is not regarded as especially alarming. Referring to the 
matter, the Chicago 7imes-Herald says: “Inasmuch as we have 
the same opportunities not only for fortifying but for making ag- 
gressive attacks as the Canadians would have, there is very little 
reason for immediate alarm. As at present constituted neither 
one side ror the other has any ‘ironclads’ or offensive vessels of 
any kind that could do much damage against defenses that might 
be reared ina single night. The beginning of a war is not a 
matter of sudden temper, and long before any offensive operations 
could be set on foot our cities could be amply protected, even if 
they might be reached. It is sometimes foolishly said that Great 
Britain could send a fleet into the lakes through the St. Lawrence 
and Welland Canal, but what would we be doing while such an 
attempt was being made? We could in a day erect fortifications 
on the banks of those waterways that would stop the most power- 
ful fleet in the world. But however that may be, General Miles 
is within the lines of duty in laying the situation before the Gov- 
ernment. Whether we are in any danger at present or not, it is 
worth while considering our rights and privileges on the lakes. 
If the Canadian authorities are secretly building ships that may 
be used for hostile purposes, in contravention of the arrangement 
of 1817, that fact should be and must be ascertained.” 


Cleveland or bust! 
Cleveland and bust! 
— Mail and Express, New York. 


Campaign cry in 1892: 
Campaign cry in :895: 
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MAYOR PINGREE’S VINDICATION. 


Bs the country at large, the reelection of Mayor H. 5. Pingree, 

of Detroit, by a large majority, was one of the surprises of 
election day, altho in Detroit the result was never in doubt. 
Owing tosome radical utterances on the question of labor, monop- 
oly, and corporations, Mr. Pingree had been denounced by a 
considerable section of the 
daily press, including that 
of Detroit, as a mischiev- 
ous “‘crank” and disturber, 
and his repudiation by the 
people had been confident- 
is the 
*““potato- 


ly predicted. He 
the 
patch” idea, or the employ- 


author of 


ment of idle men on vacant 
city lots, which is said to be 
successful in a number of 
cities, and his agitation for 
a reduction in the fare of 





street railways to three 
cents has also attracted 
considerable attention. ; 


His popularity in Detroit 
H. 8. 


PINGREE., 


caused the Republicans to 
nominate him for the fourth time, while the Democrats nominated 
in opposition to him a man with pronounced Socialistic tenden- 
cies, Mr. Goldwater. Mr. Pingree’s triumph has already led to 
some talk about his candidacy for tue gubernatorial nomination 
next year. We present some comments on this interesting mu- 
nicipal election : 


A Man of Destiny.—‘“‘ The result is a tremendous personal 
victory for Mayor Pingree, first of all. 
cation as well. 

“The theory upon which the Democrats made their nomination 
for mayor held that Mr. Pingree was popular by reason of his 
fancied inclination to violent and revolutionary undertakings. 
A candidate was selected by the opposition who would outbid the 
mayor in that direction. A candidate was selected who was best 
known as an agitator with anarchistic leanings. 

“The utter rout of the democracy proves pretty conclusively 
that the people have not elected Mr. Pingree four times to the 
office of mayor because they want to have anarchists in author- 
ity. The way they flocked to the polls yesterday and voted 
against Alderman Goldwater indicates that they are tolerably 
anxious not to have anarchists in authority. 

“The mayor will have behind him during his fourth adminis- 
tration a council thoroughly committed to his support. His in- 
fluence has dominated in every ward, and even the Democratic 
members-elect will hardly find it in their hearts to oppose Mr. 
Pingree in whatever he undertakes. 

“It would be hard to find another instance of such complete 
ascendancy as the mayor holds. The election of yesterday adds 
to a series of remarkable triumphs, the most remarkable triumph 
of ati. If Hazen S. Pingree is not a man of destiny, he certainly 
has not failed of the symptoms.”— 7he 7rzbune (Rep.), Detroit. 


It is in a sense a vindi- 


No One Could Have Defeated Him.—‘It is perfectly apparent 
that the voters of the city want Mr. Pingree for their mayor, 
and in a government like ours that has to settle it. It can not 
be said that they do not know him. He has been mayor for 
nearly six years, and has during that time given the people a 
pretty comprehensive taste of his quality. They know perfectly 
well what to expect; and if there are some—as we think there 
are—who would rather expect something else, they will have at 
least the satisfaction of knowing that the future is plain. They 
will not have to speculate as to what is to come. 

“It is not very likely that Mr. Pingree would have been beaten 
by any candidate who could have been nominated. Aside from 
his popularity with the masses, he has built up during his incum- 
bency of the office one of the most powerful personal machines 
ever constructed in any city; and even if he had been seriously 
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antagonized it would have been very difficult to beat him. The 
nomination of Goldwater was nevertheless a mistake. He has 
made a better run than many of his best friends dared to hope 
for. He has won golden opinions by the moderation and temper- 
ateness of his discourse, and satisfied the public generally that 
altho a Socialist he is very far from being the dangerous man so 
many regarded him.”—7he Free Press (Dem.), Detroit. 


Philanthropy and Potatoes Stronger than Newspapers and 
Politicians.—‘‘ The reelection of Mayor Pingree in Detroit in face 
of what once seemed overwhelming odds is undoubtedly due to 
philanthropy, push, and potatoes. Without push and potatoes 
philanthropy might have been useless. Without potatoes and 
philanthropy push would have been in vain. But combined the 
three made him invincible. His foot is on the neck of his ene- 
mies and the horn of his triumph is greatly exalted. 

“Only a little while ago every newspaper in Detroit was busily 
engaged in exposing Pingree as a crank, and a dangerous one at 
that. The politicians had no use for him. Those who believe 
that nothing succeeds like success turned their backs on him. 
But the man who fails and then takes a fresh grip is, as the poet 
has truly said, a twin-born brother of such men as Pingree. 
Without the newspapers, without the politicians, with nothing 
but his potato patches, his philanthropy, and his push, he has suc- 
ceeded in convincing the people that he is on their side, and they 
have patted him on the back and sent him into the ring for an- 
other round. 

“They are to be congratulated, and so is he. Pingree is fre- 
quently admirable and always interesting enough to be a desira- 
ble element in what might otherwise become the prosy politics of 
this country.”"— 7he World (Dem.), New York. 





IMPORTANT STEP IN CIVIL-SERVICE 
REFORM. 


HE latest civil-service order issued by the President is gen- 
erally welcomed as a measure of far-reaching conse- 
quences. Many see in it the greatest blow to the “spoils system” 
that has yet been delivered. Under this newrule all minor post- 
offices which are near enough to a free-delivery office may be 
brought within the classified service, and the Postmaster-General 
may divide the country into large postal districts, grouped around 
metropolitan centers, the management of each district being en- 
trusted to an official outside the civil-service law. This plan is 
to be tried in a tentative way first and gradually extended to all 
post-offices within range of free-delivery offices. It is believed 
that nearly 75 per cent. of all the post-offices in the country will 
eventually be brought under the classified service. Apart from 
the ‘“‘reform” aspects of the measure, it is expected that the effi- 
ciency of the postal service will be greatly increased. The 
Springfield Repudlican (Ind.) says: 


“Much time will of course be required to put the plan into full 
eperation, and it will be years no doubt before the service can 
be entirely reorganized on the lines laid down. But a step has 
been taken of profound importance to civil-service reform. We 
may almost say that the reform will then have attained a full 
mastery of the service of the United States. That service on the 
first of this vear comprehended some 200,000 employees of all 
kinds and classes. Some 50,000 of these had already been 
brought within the classified service, and the number has been 
considerably added to since by of order President Cleveland. 
Some 32,000 more, including 22,000 laborers, are expressly ex- 
cluded from classification by the civil-service law. Of the re- 
mainder, 66,380, or more than one half, are fourth-class post- 
masters, who will gradually be brought within the classified 
service as the present plan of systematizing the postal service is 
developed. 

“That manifestly comprehends a great measure of reform—the 
greatest by all odds since the enactment of the law in 1883. It 
will carry dismay into the spoils camp; for as long as there were 
66,000 post-offices at the disposal of the politicians as rewards for 
party service there was hope for the continued robust life of the 
old idea and the old play for the spoils of party warfare. Itisa 
magnificent triumph which the reformers are now beholding.” 
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The New York /Vor/d (Dem.) states that the President also in- 
tends “to abolish by an executive order the purely arbitrary four- 
year term of fourth-class postmasters, leaving the incumbents to 
served during good behavior and providing for the appointment 
of their successors on the recommendation of a majority of the 
patrons of the office.” The New York Evening Post (Ind.) 
thinks the idea of consolidation excellent, and says: 


“This change alone would be certain to give better service, but 
when with it we have fixity of tenure, with political ‘pulls’ of all 
kinds eliminated from the selection and removal of all incum- 
bents, the gain becomes incalculable. Then, too, the post-offices 
of the country will be removed from national politics. There 
will be no use, after this reform shall have been accomplished, 
for an official ‘headsman,’ like Clarkson in Harrison’s time, in 
the Post-Office Department at Washington. That quadrennial 
scandal will disappear permanently from our politics, to the 
great joy of the American people.” 





DANGER OF FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. 


DISASTROUS fire recently occurred in New York, on 

Broadway, and one of the many buildings destroyed was 
one—the Manhattan Savings Bank building—supposed to be fire- 
proof. It wasnot ofthe steel-cage or skeleton type, but had stout- 
bearing walls holding up the iron girders upon which the floors 
were laid. Having been constructed prior to the building law of 
1892, which makes rigid provisions for safety, the iron beams and 
girders were exposed and had no fire-proof covering. The heat 
from an old building on the opposite corner acted on the exposed 
iron and caused it to expand, thus forcing out the ends of the 
beams and girders from their resting-places and causing a col- 
lapse of the entire building. The roof and the floors came down 
with a crash. Chief Bonner, of the Fire Department, has been 
interviewed on the subject, and he has expressed some startling 
opinions with regard to the condition of most fire-proof structures. 
We quote part of his statement : 


“Architects and builders should be compelled to cover all their 
structural ironwork with non-conducting material, whether it be 
brick or cement, or any other material of like nature which has 
been properly tested. No building can be properly regarded as 
safe until this is done, and thoroughly done at that. 

“Tt is true that the law of 1892 requires that the ironwork 
should be covered with fire-proof material. But this law is not 
observed. It is not sufficiently mandatory. Its penalties are not 
great enough. In making lawsefor the Building Department 
there is an infinite number of opposing interests to be considered. 
From my point of view there are only two—the saving of life and 
the protection of property. Architects build their plans on 
theory. Ispeak from an experience as a fireman for thirty years. 
If these architects would leave their offices and inspect the ruins 
of a fire-proof building within twenty-four hours of the starting of 
the blaze, they would learn more of the requirements of their 
profession than they ever knew before. 

“Tam prepared to declare from my experience that a building 
of brick and yellow pine, in case of fire, is easier to manage, and 
the contents have more chance of being saved than the modern 
fire-proof building. In the former structure the fire burns more 
slowly and has no chance to concentrate its heat as in the iron 
and steel structure. 

“Our men can get init. They know from experience the direc- 
tion of the flames. They have a chance to escape, and are not 
confronted with the continual danger that the structure will be 
pulled down by its own weight about their ears. We might easily 
have had twenty-five of our men killed in the Manhattan Bank 
fire by the destruction of the floor and the warping of the girders. 
The architects and builders don’t think of this—they’re after 
their profits, and the law should restrain them. 

‘My belief is—and my reasons for it were emphatically demon- 
strated by the Manhattan fire—that a fire in a fire-proof building 
is more dangerous in itself and to surrounding structures than in 
the old-fashioned structure. If a fire starts in the lower part of 
a modern building and it is not got under control] at once, it can 
not be fought from the upper floors of the same building. The 
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fire is usually concentrated in a comparatively small area. The 
heat ascends very rapidly and goes to the top of the structure, 
acting directly upon the exposed ironwork and either warping or 
expanding it, so that the beams and girders are no longer capable 
of upholding the weight of the fire-proof flooring and partitions. 
The water which is used for the purpose of combating the flames 
when turned into this oven becomes steam and makes it impossi- 
ble for the firemen to come within reach of the burning building. 

“When a fire in any lower floor of a modern building gains 
headway, it will do much less damage if permitted to burn out 
than if the upper floors are flooded. I certainly would not take 
the responsibility of risking the lives of the firemen in my com- 
mand in the upper part of a fire-proof building when once the 
flames had secured control of the lower part.” 


These views have created a sensation, and builders and archi- 
tects are understood to differ with Chief Bonner. The insurance 
companies have announced that rates on fire-proof buildings will 
be materially advanced, and changes in the building law are 
being vigorously advocated in the press. We give a few com- 
ments below : 


Regulation of ‘‘ Sky-Scrapers.”"—“Chief Bonner is not an 
alarmist, and this was his calm and decided expression of his 
views. Assuming, therefore, that a fire gets control of a lower 
floor of a modern ‘sky-scraper,’ it is not an impossibility that it 
should topple over into the street. It is therefore of importance 
that these abnormally tall structures should not be occupied either 
for manufacturing purposes or have placed in them very much 
inflammable merchandise or other material. It would seem safer 
to restrict their occupancy to offices and other non-hazardous 
uses. 

“Let us suppose that a fire does gain control of the lower floors 
of one of the high, tower-like edifices, how are the occupants of 
the upper floors to escape? They can not be reached by scaling- 
ladders, and no matter how many firemen stretched taut the life- 
saving nets, the victims would crash through if they happened to 
land on them, a by no means easy feat even were they not ren- 
dered frantic by their almost hopeless situation. It is unreason- 
able to assume that the elevators would continue running, or that 
the stairways could be utilized, and so the unfortunates who had 
taken upper steries on account of the pure air and fine view would 
have a very slight chance of saving their lives. 

“From an artistic and sanitary point of view, it must be said 
that these steel-cage structures have room for improvement. 
They make the streets dark, particularly when they are. already 
narrow, and thus force the increased use of artificial light. The 
air does not circulate in the street as freely as it otherwise would, 
and sunlight, so necessary to health, does not have much oppor- 
tunity to reach the street level for any length of time, where both 
sides of the street are thus built up.”"—/ournal of Commerce, 
New York. 


The Dangers Greatly Exaggerated.—‘“ The Fire Department 
is, from the nature of its office, the severest critic of construction in 
this city, and its position toward fire-proof construction, that is, 
building with metal and brick and stone, is not one of antago- 
nism. This position, as obtained from the Chief of the Depart- 
ment by us in personal conversation, is that the Department can 
not cope with fires originating in buildings above twelve stories ; 
that the greatest danger to the modern buildings is from the 
outside rather than the inside. Fires originating in buildings 
partitioned off by fire-proof material are practically inoffensive 
except to the apartment in which they occur. Consequently 
one office building offers no menace to another, but as soon as 
any one is altered for mercantile purposes it is a danger to the 
others. But this only refers to the danger that exists at all times 
in great cities, where a multiplicity of causes may be at work 
unseen to produce catastrophes, and does not for a moment indi- 
cate that the minimum of such danger is not further reduced by 
the fire-proof construction. 

“Fire-proofing suffers more than anything from misrepresenta- 
tion, intentional or otherwise. For intentional misrepresentation 
we have no excuse to offer; it can not be too strongly reprobated. 
Of the unintentional misrepresentation the Manhattan Savings 
Bank building appears to be an example. When erected it more 
than complied with the condition of the law at the time, but it 
was not fire-proof as the term is accepted by constructors of to- 
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day. Yet so much of it as was composed of fire-proof material 
stood the test of the fire. The flames entered every story 
through the windows and destroyed the woodwork and general 
contents, but the ceilings remained intact except that of the 
seventh story, which was borne down by the weight of the eighth 
story and the roof in their fall through the warping of a girder. 
From this it is reasonably certain that had the fire started in the 
Manhattan Savings Bank building it could have been confined to 
the floor in which it broke out, and the argument is strengthened 
that had all the metal been covered by fire-proofing the damage 
would have been less than it was. The reasonable deduction 
from all the facts and the lesson impressed by them is that the 
two materials, metal for strength and fire-proof clay compositions 
to resist the action of heat combined properly, will give all the 
protection possible and which can be demanded.”"—Record and 
Guide, New York. 
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The “Chicago Idea’”’ and Its Critics.—‘“‘ Bonner carries his 
denunciation of modern buildings beyond the limits of reasonable 
criticism. The Manhattan Bank building caught fire from the 
radiation of heat arising from a fire across the street. A wooden 
or brick building of the same height would have had its upper 
stories melted off in half the time. The fault with the bank 
building was not that it was constructed of steel, but that the steel 
was enveloped in a thin shell of terra-cotta, which conducted the 
heat directly to the girders, and the upper story was filled with 
inflammable material, which blazed up when the windows were 
broken. 

“If the frame had been well protected by a good brick wall 
there would have been no fire ‘across the street.’ 
the secret of the fire-proof office building. The framework has 
nothing to do with it. Indoors the chances of fire are limited by 
the use of non-combustible material, while the danger of ignition 
from the outside is reduced to a minimum by the brick wall. 
Most of the prominent office buildings in this city are constructed 
in this manner, and it may be of interest to the critics of ‘the 
Chicago idea’ to know that altho fires have started in a number 
of high structures, while others have been assailed by conflagra- 
tion in neighboring buildings, no considerable loss has ever been 
recorded. 

“The steel construction carefully protected is the safest and 
strongest. Properly provided with stand-pipes and elevators, 
well enveloped in non-combustible material, provided with an 
interior construction of iron and marble, and within easy call of 
the Fire Department, the ‘sky-scraper’—that is, the familiar type 
of the Chicago office building which has been carelessly copied 
abroad—is wind-proof, cyclone-proof, bomb-proof, earthquake- 
proof, and, above all else, fire-proof, as far as any human tene- 
ment can be rendered fire-proof.”— 7zmes-Herald, Chicago. 


And that is 


Dunraven’s Charges of Fraud.—Yachting circles are consid- 
erably agitated over the charges made by Lord Dunraven against 
Mr. Iselin, of the Defender, and the committee which regulated 
the racing contest between the English and American yachts. 
Lord Dunraven says that between the time of the official measure- 
ment of the yachts and the hour for starting the first race, enough 
additional ballast was taken surreptitiously on board the Defender 
to cause her to sink four inches deeper and add a foot to her 
length on water line, that this variation was noticed by several 
persons, and that a remeasurement was demanded and refused 
by the committee. The first race was thus fraudulently won, 
according to Lord Dunraven. Mr. Iselin indignantly denies 
these charges and characterizes them as lies and blackguardly 
insinuations. The New York Yacht Club will take official action 
in regard to the matter. The English press, with a few excep- 
tions, regrets that Lord Dunraven has made such grave accusa- 
tions without any proof, and fears that yachting will suffer in con- 
sequence of this “injudicious and unsportsmanlike” course. ‘The 
American papers are very indignant and bitterly denounce Lord 
Dunraven. Zhe Spiritof the Times, New York, says: “ Against 
this extraordinary charge there may be advanced the following 
facts: First, the Defender was too stiff for her sail-spread in such 
light weather as met the first race, and her managers would have 
preferred to lighten rather than to load her. Second, the hoist- 
ing in and out of so many tons of ballast in the crowded basin 
where thé Defender anchored before and after the race could not 
have escaped the observation of many interested people. Third, 
the managers of the Defender and the committee of the New 
York Yacht Club are not thieves. We hope to hear at an early 
date that Dunraven has been adjudged insane, and sent to some 
asylum, for if he be not crazy he is certainly the most scurrilous 
cad that ever crawled into the society of gentlemen.” 
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MILLIONAIRES’ GIFTS TO THE PEOPLE. 


R. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER and Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
are receiving high praise for their latest gifts to the pub- 
lic. Mr. Rockefeller has announced that he would add another 
million to the four millions he has given to the University of 
Chicago, and that within the next four years he is ready to give 
two millions more provided the University can secure a like sum 
from other sources. Mr. Carnegie has formally presented to the 
city of Pittsburg a magnificent library building, which is to 
have, besides the library, an art gallery, a music-hall, a museum, 
and a gymnasium. The total of Mr. Carnegie’s gifts to Pitts- 
burg, Allegheny, and the neighboring territory is now over 
$5,000,000, and more is promised in the near future. In his dedi- 
cation speech Mr. Carnegie repeated his well-known views 
concerning the proper use of wealth by millionaires. Since, he 
said, under modern industrial conditions, surplus wealth goes 
into the hands of the few, it is their duty to use it in improving 
the mental and moral conditions of the less fortunate classes. 
Ordinary charity he disapproves as tending to breed dependence 
and decrease self-reliance, but gifts which enable the people to 
enjoy the benefits of culture and science are in every way benefi- 
cent. Mr. Carnegie, however, expressed the belief that progress 
would cause a more general distribution of wealth and diminish 
the opportunities for huge accumulations in private hands. 
We reproduce some press comments on these benefactions : 


A New Altruistic Spirit.—‘‘ These are illustrations of the new 
spirit in which men are learning to regard great wealth as a trust 
for humanity. We have had other illustrations in the Tilden 
trust, the Fayerweather benefactions, and the remarkable rapidity 
with which the rich men of New York have converted the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art from a meager collection into one of the 
world’s great galleries. 

“All this isa manifestation of a new, altruistic spirit among 
mankind. History gives few indications of its existence in the 
past. Wealth has hitherto been held to be a purely personal 
possession, and the men of wealth who have recognized the 
obligations of their holdings—such as Stephen Girard and Smith- 
son—have been rare exceptions to a prevailing rule. 

“Tt is one of the best signs of an advancing enlightenment that 
in our time our Licks, Stanfords, Vanderbilts, Rockefellers, Car- 
negies, and their fellows clearly recognize their obligation so to 
use their enormous wealth as to leave the world the better for 
their accumulation. 

“Unfortunately there are still men and families who deem it a 
proper career for a man to inherit preposterous wealth and to 
devote all his energies to the task of adding toit and transmitting 
the enhanced pile to his children, without even an effort to make 
any part of it of service to his fellow men in recognition of the 
part his fellow men have borne in making such accumulations 
possible. 

‘“‘Of course no liberality in the manifestation of this new spirit 
can excuse wrongs or oppressions of the people in the process of 
accumulating great wealth. No man can have aright to wealth 
got by oppression or otherwise than by rendering a fair equiva- 
lent for it, and no generosity in the distribution of ill-got money 
can excuse wrongs done in its getting. But the new spirit is the 
best possible preparation for aclear recognition of this truth also.” 
—The World, New York. 


Let the Whole Truth be Told.—‘‘It is just that for all times 
the Chicago University should stand as a memorial to John D. 
Rockefeller, as stands Yale College an immortal memorial to 
Eli Yale or Harvard College to John Harvard, benefactors both, 
but men whose sacrifices in the cause of education did not soar in 
the millions. 

“It is equally just, however, that in immortalizing the name of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller the Chicago University should also 
make immortal, so far as it is possible to man, the story of his 
career. That he gave some $7,000,000 to the cause of education 
is important for future generations to know, but not more impor- 
tant than how it was he acquired the $7,000,000 to be thus ex- 
pended. Great an institution as it is, the Chicago University is 
not so great as that corporation organized for the purpose of con- 
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trolling the light of the world with which Mr. Rockefeller’s name 
is most intimately connected. If it were possible, the story of the 
fashion in which that corporation which now holds in its grasp 
an important traffic throughout this whole hemisphere, and which 
dictates to people engaged in that traffic in the other hemisphere, 
should be made as imperishable, at least, as the buildings in 
which the Rockefeller University is housed.”—7he Chronicle, 
Chicago. 


Mr. Rockefeller’s Modest Generosity.—‘‘The history of the 
world bears no record of benefactions like those bestowed by this 
modest philanthropist upon the University of Chicago. While 
other great American fortunes have been squandered in unseemly 
profligacy at home or sent abroad to restore the decrepit fortunes 
of a dying race, he has consecrated a large share of his wealth 
to the advancement of education. He has given unsparingly, 
astonishingly. Hardly have the amazed trustees acknowledged 
one great gift than another million awaits their pleasure. 

‘““Meanwhile he has the satisfaction of seeing the University 
grow as never university grew before. After four years it ranks 
at the head of the post-graduate schools of America, and its 
degrees challenge the respect of learned men in every corner of 
the world.”— 7he 7imes- Herald, Chicago. 


An Opportunity to Declare for Freedom of Teaching.—‘‘ The 
multi-millionaire John D. Rockefeller will miss a rare opportu- 
nity if he fails to make a public statement, in connection with his 
latest gifts to the University which his munificence has so richly 
endowed, favorable to freedom of thought and teaching in that 
institution, and particularly of economic thought and teaching. 
President Harper has denied that any restrictions are placed on 
the liberty of instruction in Chicago University; but certain evi- 
dence has been produced, which he has not yet successfully com- 
bated, going to demonstrate his anxiety, and that of his fellows 
in the management of the University, to make the economic in- 
struction there harmonize with the views of the men who have 
endowed the institution and who are to be relied upon for further 
help. . 

“It is by no means certain, however, that the evidence now 
outstanding against President Harper implicates Mr. Rockefeller 
in the slightest degree in any attempt to suppress economic truth 
in the Chicago University, or that any such attempt would be 
agreeable to him. But he should, neverthless, take this occasion 
to speak out on a very vital‘matier to education in the United 
States. The University—as anything more than an institution 
devised to justify the methods and conditions by which Mr. 
Rockefeller’s enormous fortune has been gained—can better 
afford to spare this latest absolute gift of $1,000,000 and condi- 
tional gift of $2,000,000 than to spare a word from him to the 
effect that no money of his is to be devoted to other educational 
purposes than the search for and teaching of the truth, no matter 
what the consequences.”— 7he Republican, Springfield. 


Another Successful Popular Loan.—Philadelphia has again 
successfully placed a popular loan of $1,200,000, selling 3-per-cent. 
bonds, of small denominations, at par, without the intervention 
of any brokers or agents. Men of small means, wage-laborers, 
lodges, and other organizations were among the subscribers. 
The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) makes the following comment: 
“A Democratic administration may make it necessary for the 
Federal Government to sell a 4-per-cent. bond below its value in 
open market so that a foreign syndicate can make millions; but 
this Republican city can borrow at par on a 3-per-cent. loan and 
pay no commissions to any one. The best way to sell city bonds 
is to sell them. There is nothing sacred about a bond that re- 
quires some one to be paid a commission to sell it. If it isa good 
bond it will sell over the counter like anything else.” The 
Washington Post objeets to the “political twist” of The Press's 
comment, but says: “It is a good example for any municipality 
desirous of borrowing money. We know of no better tonic for 
civic pride than the distribution of a city’s bonds among the 


masses. And the same rule is applicable in State and National 
loans.” 





“Do you think that Congress will undertake the establishment of the 
whipping-post ?’’ asked thé serious citizen. 
‘*No,’’ replied the man who likes proverbs, ‘not unless it offers some new 


method of ‘whipping the devil around the stump.’ ”’—7%e Star, Washing- 
fon. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SUNDAY AND 
SALOONS. 


THE 


XCISE revision may be one of the vital questions with which 

the new New York Legislature will have to deal. Since 
the election both Republican and Democratic journals have been 
calling for excise reform, and it is suggested that the Committee 
of Fifty as well as the German-Americans should lose no time in 
starting a “campaign of education” for the purpose of compelling 
the passage of a law giving large cities the right to settle the 
question each for itself. In view of this revival of the agitation, 
asymposium in 7he /ndependent on the general subject of the 
Christian Sunday will be found specially interesting. Among 
the contributors are: Cardinal Gibbons, Professor Thayer, Pro- 
fessor Zahn, the Catholic philosopher, Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, 
Mr. Warner Miller, and many others. We present extracts from 


the more important articles below : 


The Christian Sunday a Golden Mean. —‘ The Christian Sun- 
day is not to be confounded with the Jewish Sabbath. It pre- 
scribes the golden mean between rigid sabbatarianism on the 
one hand, and lax indulgence on the other. The Lord’s Day to 
the Catholic heart is always a day of joy. The church desires us 
on that day to be cheerful without dissipation, grave and relig- 
ious without sadness and melancholy. She forbids, indeed, all 
unnecessary servile work on that day; but as ‘the Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath,’ she allows such work 
whenever charity or necessity may demand it. And as it is a 
day consecrated not only to religion, but also to relaxation of 
mind and body, she permits us to spend a portion of it in inno- 
cent recreation. "—/ames Cardinal Gibbons. 


No ‘‘Law of the Sabbath”’ for Christians.—‘‘In strictness 
of speech, for the Christian there is no ‘law of the Sabbath.’ 
The Sabbath is an integral and distinctive part of Judaism; and 
Judaism for the Christian is ‘antiquated and abrogated’ by 
Christianity. The term ‘Sabbath,’ to be sure, is largely used in 
certain circles to designate the Christian day of rest, which is 
more accurately called ‘the Lord’s Day,’ ‘the first day of the 
week,’ or, in secular speech, ‘Sunday.’ But there is no warrant 
in the records of primitive Christianity—either in the-words of 
our Lord and of His Apostles, or in extra-canonical literature— 
for the allegation that this Christian day of rest was ever identi- 
fied with the Jewish, or regarded as its continuation, or invested 
with its sacredness, or upheld by the positive enactments and 
sanctions connected with the Sabbath in the earlier Scrip- 
tures. 

“For a Christian man, then, there is no ‘law of the Sabbath :’ 
1, because the Sabbath is a Jewish institution; 2, because the 
Christian is free from the obligations of the Jewish law; and 3, 
because the teaching and practise of the Christian Church for 
centuries indisputably and abundantly substantiates these posi- 
tions."— Prof. 7. Henry Thayer, of Harvard University Divin- 
tty School. 

Sunday Essentially a Day of Joy.—‘It never entered the 
minds of the Christians of the first three centuries to regard Sun- 
day as a continuation of the Jewish Sabbath, or to call it the 
Sabbath. Not until the fourth and fifth centuries do we find the 
beginnings of this way of regarding the subject. The early 
Christians called it not Sunday, but the Lord’s Day. If we 
should ask the Christians of the first centuries, the oldest wit- 
nesses of the idea of Sunday, for the special] reason why they ob- 
served just this day, they will answer with great unanimity, We 
celebrate this day because Christ on this day arose from the dead. 
Sunday was a weekly recurring Easter festival. Therefore, too, 
it was in every particular conceived as a day of joy. ‘That on 
these festival days ordinary work was left aside as much as pos- 
sible was a matter of course. But it is significant for the earliest 
idea of Sunday that in the earliest church literature there is vir- 
tually nothing said about this point. Even as late as the fourth 
century nothing is said except that as far as possible Sunday 
should be marked by rest from labor.”—Prof. 7h. Zahn, Uni- 
versity of Erlangen. 


The True Sabbath or None at all, the Alternatives.—'‘‘ The 
choice of the hour lies between a return to the Sabbath and the 
triumph of the Continental Sunday. History has written that 
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verdict, and it is useless to dally and complain. The observers 
of Sunday have no common ground of union or concert of action. 
Rome rejoices to help as opportunity offers, thus strengthening 
herself and her Sunday. Reliance on the civil law has always 
fostered holidayism and destroyed true Sabbathism. Histori- 
cally and logically there is a direct relation between the no- 
lawism which has driven out the Sabbath, and that social and 
political anarchy which we so much dread. Anarchists rejoice 
to know that the Ten Commandments were ‘Jewish only.’ When 
Christians discard the Decalogue of God, they teach the ungodly 
to defy the human law. Anarchists are bred where centuries of 
no-Sabbathism are ripe with ruin. 

““Like causes produce like results. The holiday Sunday was 
born and bred under the theory that the Sabbath is ‘ Jewish,’ 
only. That is the fundamental doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the actual if not the avowed position of most Protes- 
tants. The prevalence of the Continental Sunday in the United 
States is due to this teaching by Christians, more than to any 
other cause. The growth of Sabbathless holidayism will not 
cease until Christians cease from this error and return to the 
truth that the Sabbath belongs to al] men and to all times. The 
only Sabbatic regard which Sunday has ever gained was when its 
adherents occupied the Seventh-day Baptist position concerning 
the Ten Commandments.”—A. H. Lewzs, D.D., Seventh-Day 
Baptist. 


Foreigners Must Adopt Our Customs, Not We Theirs.— 
“If the Sabbath is to be made simply a day of amusement ‘and 
recreation, certainly all the places of amusement and recreation 
should be open on that day as well as the saloon. 

“If this right is granted to the liquor traffic it will be the enter- 
ing wedge which will destroy the American Sabbath with all its 
sacred associations and home blessings. Every argument in 
favor of maintaining the American Sabbath as a day of rest, as 
far as the ordinary occupations of life are concerned, are a thou- 
sand times stronger when applied to the liquor traffic. 

“We are told by the liquor dealer that this demand for the open 
saloon on Sunday comes from a portion of our foreign-born pop- 
ulation who have come to us from countries where this is the cus 
tom, and that they should not be deprived of this right here ina 
free country. Wewelcomeall honest immigrants who come to us 
for the purpose of securing the benefits which our form of govern- 
ment give. We are willing to receive from them any improve- 
ment upon our system of government or social life which they 
may suggest, providing they tend to the elevation and improve- 
ment of our people; but unless their habits and customs are 
better than ours, we submit that they should adopt our customs 
rather than to attempt to force the customs and habits of Europe 
upon us. 

“As we love our institutions, then, we must stand against the 
open saloon on Sunday. Every church organization in this land, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, stand unalterably opposed to the 
Sunday saloon, and a vast majority of all our people without re- 
gard to religion or sect also believe in the necessity of making 
Sunday a day of rest, and are equally with the church people 
opposed to the open saloon on Sunday.”— Warner Miller. 


The Demand for ‘‘Home Rule’’ Comes from Semi-Crimi- 
minals.—‘ Decent citizens of this metropolis ought to thank God 
that the commonwealth is larger than the city, and that the laws 


are enacted by the majority of representatives from all parts of 









HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF—LATEST ATTACK ON THE PURITANS, 
—Morning Advertiser, New York. 
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the State. We must remember that the demand for Home Rule 
in this city comes largely from that class which, if permitted to 
have their way, will ruin homes by the repeal of just laws, and by 
the enactment of other laws in the interests of a personal liberty, 
which with them is a synonym for unbridled license. . . 

“Let Christian citizens in this municipality, by.speech and by 
vote so act in the interests of the enforcement of law, for the 
protection of the American Sunday, and for the perpetuation of 
liberties created by a Christian civilization, that they will secure 
the approval of their own moral natures and the favor of God. 
Concealment, compromise, and cowardice never win any perma- 
nent victories for truth and righteousness.”—/ames M. King, 
D.D., Pastor of Union Methodist Episcopal Church, New York. 


Neither Puritan nor Lawless, but Liberal.—‘‘The Puritani- 
cal observance of Sunday, in the Judaistic ceremonial spirit, is 
with us a thing of the past. The whole question, therefore, must 
be viewed from a larger standpoint. ; 

“The generic principle of Sunday, however, must remain, 
wherever there is reverence for the Word of God and concern for 
the welfare of society. This is, that Sunday is to be set apart as 
a day of rest and worship. 

““Whatever is inconsistent with either of these should be for- 
bidden; whatever conduces to them should be permitted. Ordi- 
nary business should certainly be suspended. Unnecessary work 
should not be allowed. The taskmaster should not dare to ply 
his goad on the day of peace. Rest should be guaranteed to the 
toiler. What also is necessary to afford opportunity for innocent 
recreation should be permitted. . . . 

“As to the Sunday opening of saloons that is another matter. 
Had we public gardens, such as those in Berlin, with music and 
light refreshment, attended by families and pastors, where all is 
quiet and decorous, and not a taint of evil influence in the at- 
mosphere, the case would be altogether different. But the Amer- 
ican saloon, as at present conducted, seems so clearly not an in- 
nocent, harmless resort, and so conducive to that noise, revelry 
and lawlessness, destructive of the quiet, reverent spirit of the 
day, that the call for opening it looks altogether unjustifiable. 

‘We do not believe that Sundi: opening of saloons is a logical 
outcome of a larger view of that ‘Sabbath which was made for 
man’—a view, which while it reverently guards the sanctity of 
the day, makes it also conduce to the welfare of the masses as a 
season of innocent, restful, and joyous relaxation. As to the plea 
for the ‘Poor Man’s Club,’ if he must have one on Sunday, it 
would be better that he finds it amid the cultivating influences of 
the library, or Museum of Art, than amid the demoralizing in- 
fluences of the saloon.”—/. 2. Remensnyder, D.D., Pastor St. 
James Lutheran Church, New York. 

Decrease in Immigration.—The report of the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration for the year ending June 30, 1895, shows 
that there has been a considerable decrease in the number of 
immigrants entering the United States. The total number of 
newcomers is 258,536—the smallest number since 1879. 2,719 
immigrants were debarred under our laws, and this is regarded 
as asmall proportion. The Philadelphia 7elegraph says: “It 
is simply unthinkable that all the rest of these quarter of a mil- 
lion and more people were persons of anacceptablekind. It may 
be assumed that they were qualified to enter the country as the 
law at present defines those qualifications; but the point is still, 
as it always has been, that the standards established by the law 
are altogether too low. ‘The matter has been debated in every 
possible aspect, and it seems to be agreed on all sides that we 
need fewer immigrants, at any rate of the kind which we are now 
getting. It is contended, of course, that every American is a 
foreigner, and that those who came early have no rights over and 
above those who are coming late. This is an argument which 
does not appeal very strongly to many people. It is a mere in- 
stinct of self-preservation, impelling those who are already es- 
tablished on the Continent to exclude the dangerous elements 
which undertake to settle here from other continents. It is the 
right of those who arrived first and who have built up the Amer- 
ican civilization to maintain it, and they are going to do so. 
They have a full right to shut out others if they wish when there 
are just grounds for it, and there is noquestion that such grounds 
are at hand when persons who land here are not self-supporting, 
when they have vicious habits, or when they in any way promise 
to be an encumbrance or a peril tothe country. It is true that 


these facts are difficult to establish in all cases, but something 
can be done if the task is approached in the right spirit.” 
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THE MRS. STANTON CELEBRATION. 


REUNION of the “pioneers in the movement for woman's 
emancipation,” in honor of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton's 
eightieth birthday, was held on November 12 in the New York 
Metropolitan Opera-House. ‘fhe occasion was deemed specially 
fitting for a celebra- 
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tion of fifty years of = |t~ 


woman's progress in 


politics, religion, 
science, literature, 
art, industry, and 
the professions gen- 
erally. Fifty years 
ago Mrs. Stanton be- 
gan her work in be- 
half of woman, and 
to celebrate her own 
individual achieve- 
ments as well as the 





progress of the pe- 
riod, the National 
Council of Women 
and other clubs and 
societies 





arranged 
this festival and re- 
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union. About three lig Mh, 


ELILABETH CADY STANTON. 


thousand people 
were in attendance, 
and addresses were made by a number of leading women. Miss 
Anthony spoke on the progress of women in politics, Drs. Emily 
Blackwell and Elizabeth Cushier on women in medicine, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw on women in the pulpit, and others dealt with 
women's advance in other lines. Messages of sympathy and con- 
gratulation were received from women’s societies in England and 
other European countries. Mrs. Stanton’s own address described 
the growth of the emancipation movement from small beginnings 
and went on as follows: 


“We who made our first demands for the ballot have nearly 
finished the battle. With full suffrage in three States, municipal 
suffrage in one, and school suftrage in half the Union; with 
municipal suffrage in Great Britain and her colonies, with some 
sort of suffrage either in person or by proxy in several countries 
in Europe, the principle is conceded and we are about ready to 
lead our women into the promise-lands of political equality. 

‘“We must now make the same demands of the church that we 
made of the state during the last fifty years, for the same rights, 
privileges, and immunities that man enjoys. We must see that 
the canon laws, Mosaic code, Scriptures, prayer-books, and litur- 
gies are purged of all invidious distinctions of sex, of all false 
teachings as to woman’s origin, character, and destiny. We 
must demand an equal place in the offices of the church as 
pastors, elders, deacons; an equal voice in the creeds, discipline, 
in all business matters, and in the synods, conferences, and gen- 
eral assemblies. 

“We must insist that all unworthy reflections on the sacred 
character of the mother races, such as the allegory of her creation 
and fall, and Paul's assumption as to the social status, be ex- 
punged from our church literatures. We must demand that the 
pulpit be no longer desecrated with men who preach from texts 
that teach the subordination of one half of the human race to the 
other. ‘The lawsand customs inchurch and state alike are behind 
the public sentiment of our day and generation.” 


‘The New York Home Journal commented on the celebration 


in an editorial from which we quote a portion: 


“Mrs. Stanton, handsome, womanly, refined, with a dignity 
of manner and appearance befitting her intellectual power, stands 
before the public as a representative woman, a type of the Amer- 
ican woman at her best, a type of that union of physical, mental, 
and moral beauty which may make a woman as attractive at 
eighty as ateighteen. Applying to Mrs. Stanton what has been 
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said of Emerson, the serenity of her life and thought has been a 
great gift to her countrywomen. So it is peculiarly fitting that 
the many, from far and near, should come to her at this time, 
bearing gifts and words of greeting. 

“Around Mrs. Stanton at this celebration clustered women 
pioneers in every line of work; and not only distinguished 
workers themselves, but others who brilliantly and pointedly told 
how the earnest work for the uplifting of woman has been done, 
and who succeeded in vividly picturing to the audience the truth 
that he lives most— 


*Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.’ 


“The educational value of such a meeting is too apparent to 
be overlooked. ‘To delegates from schools, colleges, and societies ; 
to the woman of society as well as to the working-woman—it is of 
no small advantage to have had a bird’s-eye view of what has 
been accomplished in fifty years. No drama could be more in- 
structive than the history thus unfolded by the actors, not of a 
moment, but of a lifetime.” 


Many papers have paid high tributes to Mrs. Stanton’s ability 


and earnestness. Thus the Baltimore American said: 


“She is in many respects one of the most remarkable women of 
her time. Educated in the best schools of her day, she began 
her work for the elevation of her sex over half a century ago, 
and has lived to enjoy many of the fruits of the reforms of which 
she was almost the first advocate. It is to her efforts that women 
owe many of the measures that give them rights before the law 
that they never possessed before her time. She was never a wild 
reformer of imaginary wrongs, but a sensible, practical woman 
of superior mind and of unquestioned ability, a born leader 
among her own sex, seeking no notoriety, but always devoted to 
the cause in which she enlisted. The tributes paid to her by the 
National Council of Women were well deserved, and it is a nota- 
ble fact that none of the greetings that reached her last night were 
more cordial than those that came across the water. One that 
was sent her by thirty members of the family of John Bright 
spoke of her as ‘the friend of the enslaved African, the doughty 
champion of peace, of temperance, of moral reform, and for sixty 
years the eloquent advocate of the claims of motherhood and 
women.’” 


The editor of the Brooklyn £LaygZe, who is an. opponent of 
woman-suffrage, objects to the identification of the suffrage move- 
ment with the general cause of woman’s emancipation, and criti- 
cizes the program of the celebration as fundamentally misleading. 
The Eagle says: 


“This paper believes that the advocates of women’s-suffrage 
have retarded, and not assisted, the advance of that sex in law, 
in medicine, in theology, in art, in trade, in shops, in stores, in 
factories, in clerkships, in secretaryships, in cashierships, in jour- 
nalism, in library work, and in every department of paid labor in 
which women are gaining and holding a place. The men who 
have favored equal work, equal education, equal wages, and 
equal opportunity for women have, by a great preponderance of 
numbers, not favored the ballot for them. The’*women who have 
urged and those who have received these rights and benefits have 
also by a large majority been opposed to the shunting of suffrage 
on their sex. There are just enough exceptions to this case to 
emphasize the substantial truth of the proposition. 

“By reciting a great many things which have occurred in the 
last sixty or eighty years and by ‘claiming’ them with the fero- 
cious assurance with which a party in power ‘claims’ good times, 
or a party out of power promises ‘good times,’ the advocates of 
suffrage for women make quite a list of achievements to wear as 
beads around their necks. Journalism might as well claim the 
steamship, the telegraph, the telephone, the phonograph, the 
evolution of the germicide theory in medical practise, the discov- 
ery of anesthesia, photography, the improvements in surgery, in 
dentistry, and in mowing-machines, and all the other benign re- 
sults with which journalism is contemporaneous. To coincide 
with results is not to cause them, and to coexist with their pro- 
duction is not to create them.” 


‘* WE have the plain people with us,”’ said the suffragist orator, drawing 
toaclose. And yet she often wondered afterward why she ran so far 
behind in the wards where the women’s vote was the strongest.— 7he News, 
Albany. 
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Ambassador Bayard on Protection.—The recall of Thomas F. 
Bayard, the American Minister to England, is demanded by some 
politicians and newspapers on account of his denunciation of pro- 
tection in a recent address on individual liberty before the Edin- 
burg Philosophical Society. His utterances are characterized as 
disgaceful and humiliating to the American people by a number 
of Republican newspapers, while many of those journals which 
sympathize with Mr. Bayard’s views doubt the wisdom of his 
choice of place and occasion for the presentation of his views. 
The passage deemed specially objectionable is as follows: “In 
my own country I have witnessed the insatiable growth of a form 
of socialism styled protection which has done more to corrupt 
public life, to banish men of independent mind from public coun- 
cils, and to lower the tone of national representation than any 
other single cause. Protection now controlling the sovereign 
power of taxation has been perverted from its proper function of 
creating revenue to support the Government into an engine of 
selfish profit, allied with combinations called trusts.” The New 
York Hera/d, independent and low-tariff journal, says about this 
remark: “ Without saying a word in favor of protection, it is still 
desirable to ask whether this denunciation of it comes fitly from 
an American Ambassador in England. He is there as the Am- 
bassador, not of free-traders, not of the Democratic Party, not 
even of a Democratic Administration, but of the United States. 
Protection, mistaken policy tho it be, is the policy of a great party 
which represents half of the people of the United States. Is it, 
then, for the American Ambassador to announce in England that 
half the American penple are wedded to a policy which is corrupt 
and corrupting? To  yit at home is one thing; to say it abroad 
is another, and for an Ambassador to say it is to use his great 
office to disparage in the view of England the country he repre- 
sents.” The Republican papers say that the recent election 
proves that protection is popular with the American people, and 
that Mr. Bayard’s expressions are an affront to them. ‘Those 
who defend Mr. Bayard take subtantially the view thus expressed 
by the Philadelphia Record (Dem.) : “Mr. Bayard believes that 
protection is founded upon a theory that is false, a theory that 
may in practise give to the industries of a country, temporarily, 
the hue of health, while, in fact, planting the seeds of permanent 
disaster; and so believing, he has, both at home and abroad, 
vigorously expressed his thought. Holding these opinions 
upon a question of vital importance, both to the United States 
and the world, why should he not express them? They have no 
relation to the domain of diplomacy, but they concern the domain 
of political economy, in which all nations have a deep interest.” 


TOPICS IN’ BRIEF. 


WHEN Wat Hardin recovers consciousness great care should be exercised 
by the nurses. ‘The sight of a platform might throw him intoa relapse.— 
The Post, Washington. 


PINGREE'’S Presidential bee is only a potato-bug.— 7he Press, New York. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON is eighty years old, and owns it. 


: ; aa. ae ) - ‘ She always 
was an intrepid woman.—7he 7elegram, New York. 


ORDINARY talk doesn’t seem to affect the Sultan, 
the war-ships may come 
along and give him a 
blowing up. — 7imes, 
Philadélphia. 


THE Democrats save 
Mississippi, which is to 
say that they lost the 
mother and child, but 
pulled the old man 
through. — 7he Globe- 
Democrat, St. Louis. 


After a while some of 


SPIRIT OF THE AGE: 
“Do you desire the 
peace of Europe?” 

Chorus of Great Pow- 
ers: “That depends on 
which of us gets the 
biggest iece.”’ — The 
Tribune, New York. 


THERE are friendly 
suggestions tothe effect 
that Mr. Bavard is not 
as diplomatic in his re- 
lations with this coun- 
try as he might be.— 
The Star, Washington, 





“ THEY talk of anew 
creation of peers in 
England.” ‘For the 
export trade?” — Zijse, 
Brooklyn. 


LAST OF THE DEMOCRACY. 


The Tammany Tiger and the Mississippi shot- 
gun were the only winners this time. 
—The Dispatch, Pittsburg. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


LYRICS OF THE DAY. 


ae is something decidedly Tennysonian in those poems 

of Mr. Madison Cawein which are descriptive of nature. 
The objects caught by his alert and 
discriminative eye are frequently pic- 
tured for the reader with realistic sim- 
plicity, yet with a rare delicacy of 
fancy. The following lyric, from the 
November Cosmopolitan, illustrates 
this faculty in the writer. It was this 
gift which first attracted Mr. Howells 
to Mr. Cawein’s verse, when the for- 
mer had charge of the “ Editor’s Study” 
of Harper's, which department was 





sometimes almost exclusively devoted 


MADISON CAWEIN. 


to the young Kentucky poet’s work : 


A FLOWER OF THE FIELDS. 


Bee-bitten in the orchard hung 
The peach, or, fallen in the weeds, 
Lay rotting where still sucked and sung 
The wild bee, boring to the seeds 
That to the pulpy honey clung. 


The orchard path, that led around 

The garden, with its heat one twinge 
Of strident locusts, straggled, bound 

With sun-warped pickets, where one hinge 
Held up the gate that scraped the ground. 


All was the same: the martin-box 
With all its pigmy balconies, 

And allits sudden-soaring flocks— 
Perched on its pole among the peas 

And silver-seeded onion stocks. 


The clove-pink and the rose ; the clump 
Of brass-bright sunflowers with the heat 
Sick to the heart; the garden stump 
Rich with geranium-pots and sweet ; 
And there the well and wooden pump. 


I rested with one languid hand 

Upon the gate; the lonesome day, 
Hushed as old sorrow on the land, 

Droned round me. Dry with scents of hay 
And weeds, stagnation seemed to stand. 


Noon nodded, dreamier, drowsier 
For one long, lonely, forestside 
Bird-quaver. And I knew a near, 
Hard, aching anguish—she had died, 
I felt it and no need to hear! 


I passed her quince and pear-tree, where 
About the porch the grapevine trails. 

(How strange that fruit, whatever air 
Or earth it grows in, never fails 

To find its native flavor there !) 


And she was as a flower, too, 
That grows its proper bloom and scent 
No matter what the soil. She, who, 
Born better than her place, still lent 
Grace to the lowliness she knew. 


And now Mr. Howells himself gives us a new volume of poetry 
—‘Stops of Various Quills” (Harper & Bros. )—concerning which 
Mr. Richard H. Stoddard, his long-time friend and admirer, says, 
in The Mail and Express: “'Thisisaremarkable book, concern- 
ing which there will probably be considerable difference of opin- 
ion among readers of current verse, tho there ought to be none, 
and will be none, among those who are capable of looking be- 
yond and below mere poetic technique into the thing which is 
poetry itself—the thought which is in theepoet’s mind, the feeling 
which is in his heart, and which, whether he has captured it in 
his verse, or whether it has evaded him, is individual, vital, in- 
evitable. There is something here which, if not new in Ameri- 
can poetry, has never before made itself so manifest there, never 
before declared itself with such veracity and force, the process by 
which it emerged from emotion and clothed itself in speech being 


‘ 
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so undiscoverable by critical analysis that it seems, as Matthew 
Arnold said of some of Wordsworth’s poetry, as if Nature took 
the pen from his hand and wrote in his stead.” We quote one of 
the poems chosen by Mr. Stoddard : 


THE BEWILDERED GUEST. 


I was not asked if I would like to come; 

I have not seen my host since here I came, 

Or had a word of welcome in his name. 

Some say that we shall never see him, and some 
That we shall see him elsewhere, and then know 

Why we were bid. How long I am to stay 

I have not the least notion. None, they say, 
Was ever told when he should come or go. 

But every now and then there bursts upon 

The song and mirth a lamentable noise, 

A sound of shrieks and sobs, that strikes our joys 
Dumb in our breasts, and then, some one is gone. 
They say we meet him. None knows where or when: 
We know we shall not meet him here again. 


England’s political safety lies in the fact that however widely 
and bitterly Englishmen may differ in times of peace, when 
national trouble threatens they fly together. At the shadow of a 
war-cloud they cohere. There is more than poetic impulse in the 
following poem by Algernon Charles Swinburne, which appears 
in The Nineteenth Century (November) : 


TRAFALGAR DAY. 


Sea, that art ours as we are thine, whose name 

Is one with England's even as light with flame, 
Dost thou as we, thy chosen of ‘all men, know 

This day of days when death gave life to fame? 


Dost thou not kindle above and thrill below 
With rapturous record, with memorial glow, 
Remembering this thy festal day of fight, 

And all the joy it gave and all the wo? 


Never since day broke flowerlike forth of nigh 
Broke such a dawn of battle. Death in sight 

Made of the man whose life was like the sun 
A man more godlike than the lord of light. 


There is none like him, and there shall be none 
When England bears again as greata son, 

He can but follow fame where Nelson led, 
There is not and there can not be but one. 


As earth has but one England, crown and head 

Of all her glories till the sun be dead, 
Supreme in peace and war, supreme in song, 

Supreme in freedom, since her rede was read, 


Since first the soul that gave her speech grew strong 

To help the right and heal the wild world’s wrong, 
So she hath but one royal Nelson, born 

To reign on time above the years that throng. 


The music of his name puts fear to scorn, 

And thrills our twilight through with sense of morn: 
As England was, how should not England be? 

No tempest yet has left her banner torn. 


No year has yet put out the day when he 
Who lived and died to keep our kingship free 
Wherever seas by warring winds are worn 
Died, and was one with England and the sea. 


In view of the rigid discipline of the times, none of us likes to 
confess to occasional feelings of the Gipsy mood, yet we have to 
acknowledge a hypnotic suggestiveness in certain of the lyrics of 
Bliss Carman, that gentle aristocrat of the wandering tribe, such 
as the following, which we take from 7he Bookman : 


A VAGABOND SONG. 


Yhere is something in the autumn that is native to my blood— 
Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rime, 

With the yellow and the purple and the crimson-keeping time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 
Of bugles going by. 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like smoke upon the hills. 


There is something in October sets the gipsy blood astir: 
We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 
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SUBJECTION OF AUTHORS TO THE 
* ALMIGHTY DOLLAR.” 


IME was when one who sat down to write a book felt as if 

he were approaching a devout task; he felt as if the pen 
With this reflection 
Mr. Edward W. Bok opens an essay on “The Modern Literary 


were asacred instrument, the book a gospel. 


King,” in the November Forum, and goes on to say that when 
such an author wrote he did so because he felt a mental or spirit- 
ual impulse which drove him to the pen, and when his work ap- 
peared in print people realized that the man had written because 
he had something to say; he had a message; he wrote from in- 
spiration; there was in his work a glow and a magnetic vigor 
which took hold of the reader as it had possessed the writer; he 
believed in inspiration, and waited for it before he wrote; he was 
actuated by no other motive than the impulse which drove him to 
transform a mental message—something which he felt and be- 


lieved—into a printed page. Mr. Bok continues: 


‘“‘Nowadays we have changed all this. Inspiration is given no 
chance: one is almost led to say that it has become an unknown 
quality in our literature. The one thought of the author of to- 
day is to make matter out of mind. The successful writer of the 
present, once he has secured the eye of the public, feels that he 
must keep himself and his work before the eye of that public. 
He must produce and go on producing whether impulse or in- 
spiration comes to him or not. He must, he feels, produce just 
so much work. He is sincere and conscientious in the hope that 
what he does will be good work. But if it happens to be other- 
wise, which is more than likely, he feels that he is not altogether 
to blame. The work must be produced. 
it is simply and purely one of must. He is in a feverish race: he 
needs keep in the procession and as near the head of it as he can. 
He is driven by a force he neither understands nor stops to ana- 
lyze. He must eke out his living by his pen, and there lies the 
root of the evil. Not only does his present belong to another, but 
his future is mortgaged. He contracts to write books for deliv- 
ery within the next two, three, or five years, quite unmindful of 
the question whether there will be a book in him to write, or a 
story in him to tell, or not. He is simply ‘under contract:’ his 
time, his brain, his mind is mortgaged. For each novel he is 
offered a larger sum than he received for his last, and proud is 
that author who, when a publisher comes to him in these days, 
can say: ‘My dear fellow, I can’t undertake another scrap of 


It is not a case of can: 


work. Everything I do for the next five years is sold. My 1897 
novel goes to So-and-so, my 1898 stories are sold to ——’s Maga- 
zine, while all I do in 1g00 I have contracted to give to the ——s. 


You see how I am fixed.’ And if you ask him what his 1897 
novel will consist of, he has no more idea of its plot or context 
than has his valet or his cook. Nor is this in any sense an exag- 
gerated picture of the condition of the modern American author. 
With one or two rare exceptions—so rare that they can be counted 
upon the fingers of a single hand, with fingers to spare—the suc- 
cessful authors of the day are under the thraldom of the modern 
literary king—the almighty dollar.” 


For this condition of affairs Mr. Bok blames equally both the 


contracting parties, author and publisher. He says: 

“The monetary basis of literary wares is unquestionably wrong, 
and the public suffers because of it. The literature given to the 
people is born of the mart and not of the study. Everything 
about it has the flavor of money, money, money. And instead of 
the conditions growing any better, they are getting worse. The 
true reason for much of the weakness of our American national 
literature is to be found in the conditions which surround the 
author of to-day, and which he has allowed to surround him and 
enter into his work. To his credit, it should be said that he does 
not desire it, nor does he relish it. It has been forced upon him. 
And there is where our literary purveyors are to blame. The 
commercial element is too dominant with them. But the author 
has fallen under the pressure, and there is where he is to blame. 
The course foreach is plain. The remedy is in the hands of both. 
The dollar is the curse of our literature of to-day.” 


By way of illustration, and in proof of his assertion, Mr. Bok 
relates the following : 
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“There is now an author before the public whose writings have 
a wide audience, but who has been recently told by the critics 
that his work is deteriorating. This is true, and it is not strange 
that it should be so. He is a man who as a writer shows the 
highest art in his work, and his earlier books demonstrate this 
fact beyond a doubt. But he has come under the influence of the 
dollar, and now writes what is called ‘to order.’ Not long agoa 
magazine editor approached this author for his next work, and 
found him just starting upon it. 

““*T would like it,’ said the editor. 

“* What will you pay for it?’ was the author’s first question. 
How long will it probably be?’ inquired the editor. 

“*Oh, I can make it just as long or as short as you want it,’ 
said the obliging author. Then he added: ‘It depends upon the 
price. I can make a 40,000-word story of it if you like, and then 
it will cost you $6,000. Or, I can spin it out to 60,000 words—and 
that is really what I ought to have to let the story tell itself; but 
then I will want $7,500 for it. Of course, if you can’t pay more 
than $6,000, I can trim it accordingly.’ The real question of the 
story itself did not enter into the question. It was simply a mat- 
ter of price. You paid so much and you got so much. If you 
paid a little more you received a little more.” 


aee 


CAN LITERATURE BE TAUGHT? 


a a congratulatory item, written on learning that Mr. George 

Saintsbury had been selected for Professor of English Liter- 
ature in the Town’s College of Edinburgh, Mr. Andrew Lang 
queries (in Lougman’s) whether literatur: be taught, saying 
that it is a question which may be argued either way 
briefly : 


We quote 


“In my poor opinion, it can not be taught; for manuals and 
lectures are no substitutes for original reading, and for original 
reading the student, in his college years, has very little time. 
But something of the art of English composition may probably be 
both taught and learned, just as Greek and Latin composition 
may be improved by practise and tuition. The reef on which the 
Caledonian student used to strike when I wore the scarlet gown 
was the reef of Dr. Chalmers. - A copious, verbose, rather aim- 
less rhetoric, as ornate, in proportion to its substance, as Jean 
Jamieson’s bonnet, was regarded as admirable. 
sings— 


The minstrel 


Did ye ever hear tell 

O’ Jean Jamieson’s bonnet? 
It was na itsel’, 

But the ornaments on it! 

“The ornaments on the ambitious Scot’s essay were, so to say, 
comical. Suns, stars, clouds, oceans, tears, and ‘The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night’ were deeply interfused with remarks on Con- 
sciousness or the Syllogism. 

‘““People who are born to write will finally, after a period of 
imitation, write in their own way. With all respect for Mr. 
Saintsbury’s genial and distinguished predecessor the biographer 
of Milton, I do not suppose that Professor Masson taught Mr. 
Barrie how to write ‘A Window in Thrums.’ Like the minstrel 
of Odysseus, great writers are self-taught, in a discipline aided 
by life and literature. Still, a professor can, at least, point out 
a man’s more glaring faults. ‘Don’t write like Carlyle,’ said the 
Master of Balliol to a student, who could only murmur that ‘it 
was very catching.’ Catching, too, is the manner of Macaulay; 
and I also wonder that the manner of Thackeray seems, on the 
whole, to prove so little infectious among young writers. He 
himself had certainly caught a good deal of his manner from 
Fielding, perhaps the greatest master of all. To imitate, indeed, 
is not to be original, as Mr. Stevenson justly remarks, ‘nor is 
there any way but to be born so.’ A professor gets, and deserves, 
but little credit from his pupils who are ‘born so’; his real busi- 
ness is with the ordinary crowd of middling intellects, tognake 
them understand and appropriate the pleasures of literature.” 


IN a brief notice. of Mr. Goldwin Smith's ‘‘ Essays on Questions of the 
Day,” Zhe Atlantic says: “Mr. Goldwin Smith has long been known as a 
close observer of current events, and a caustic commeutator on events of 
the day. A brilliant and not over-scrupulous advocate, he is carried away 
by a prophet’s vanity, until truth, in his eyes, wears the color of his own 
prognostications. But if one does not demand trustworthy information 
nor impartial criticism, one may enjoy some gracefully turned sentences 
in these essays on Utopian Visions, The Empire, Woman-Suffrage, The 
Irish Question, and like themes.” 
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MARIA EDGEWORTH REDIVIVUS. 


UCH is being written nowadays about Maria Edgeworth, 
both in England and America. Her “Life and Letters” 
has just been published; her novels, after a long neglect, are 
being republished and read; and the reviews are again devoting 
their pages to an analysis of her qualities as a writer and toa 
consideration of the “moral novel” and its relations to literary 
art. Perhaps the contrast between Maria Edgeworth and the 
writers of the “art for art’s sake” school is responsible for this 
revival of interest in “Belinda” and her other works. In our 
issue of August 10 we gave Mr. George Saintsbury’s opinion of 
her work. We now find an article in 7he Quarterly Review, 
from which we make some interesting extracts. Many persons 
associate with the name of Maria Edgeworth the buckram 
dignity of a schoolmistress, the matter-of-fact primness of a 
woman who, without appealing to higher motives or deeper feel- 
ings, inculcated a selfish prudence and illustrated the utility of 
virtue. Speaking of the “Life and Letters” of Miss Edgeworth 
(edited by Augustus J. C. Hare), Zhe Quarterly writer says 
that those who have formed any such conception as the above of 
Miss Edgeworth will be unprepared for the treat which these let- 
ters afford; that as a correspondent it might be expressed that 
she would be shrewd, observant, sensible, practical, and the sur- 
prise exists in the almost rollicking sense of fun, the power of 
light and humorous description, the wit, generosity, and warmth 
of her literary appreciations, the artlessness of her enthusiasms, 
the variety and multiplicity of the topics in which she was keenly 
interested. In view of the fact that Miss Edgeworth’s novels 
are being republished and read after such long neglect, we quote 
from this critic’s opinion of her literary character and force. In 
concluding his lengthy essay, he says: 


“Moral teaching was Miss Edgeworth’s first object; literature, 
or the interest of her tale, came only second. To this cardinal 
defect she is indebted for most of her faults as a novelist. Her 
plots are improbable, and her characters become dummies. If 
she does not avow her didactic purpose so clearly as Hannah More 
or Mrs. Sherwood, she is not satisfied, like Miss Austen, to leave 
her characters to convey theirown lesson. Sheseems more intent 
upon erecting moral sign-posts for the convenience of future 
travelers than of accomplishing her own journey with rapidity 
and success. Nor is her teaching of an elevated kind. Its pole- 
star is enlightened selfishness. Asher pattern children are always 
rewarded, so her heroes and heroines are sure to prosper, to dis- 
cover themselves the inheritors of great fortunes, and to marry 
into the peerage. Small spaces allowed in her system for imagi- 
nation, passion, or religious enthusiasm: the internal struggle 
which their strength creates would only have disturbed her sim- 
ple balance between right and wrong. Previous novelists had 
based morality on feeling: she ascribes it to the understanding. 
She allows no amiable weaknesses, no sudden impulses, no un- 
controllable emotions. Even Cupid, king of men, is elbowed 
from his throne, and, in exchange for his kingdom, is offered a 
sinecure as the keeper of Nonconformist consciences. A large 
tract of life is, in fact, to Miss Edgeworth a ¢erra incognita, of 
which she knows nothing, because she feels nothing. 

“Two great defects are the result of this distorted conception 
of the novelist’s art and this partial insight into human life. In 
the first place, her principal actors, tho they are not sent into the 
world as matured saints or full-blown criminals, are labeled 
with some particular vices or virtues which they are expected 
always to illustrate. She offers us pictures of one prominent 
characteristic, brought into the strongest relief by the suppres- 
sion of the nice gradations which give play and variety to charac- 
ter. If her heroes or heroines are good, they are so prudent, so 
well-intentioned, and so unromantic that they fail to excite inter- 
est: if there is one flaw in their composition, we know, from the 
outset, that this defect will lead to their ruin, or, if corrected, 
will insure their happiness. She refuses to allow her actors to be 
overmastered by impulse or passion: they only act upon the 
nicely calculated motives of a well-balanced reason. To give 
interest to her stories Miss Edgeworth is, therefore, driven to 
violate nature a second time, and to make her plots unnatural. 
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Her events are not, as in real life, connected one with the other, 
neither do they lead consecutively by a simple chain of cause and 
effect to the final catastrophe. On the contrary, the framework 
of her stories is distorted to heighten the moral lesson. The in- 
cidents, like the characters, are forced to serve the cause of 
morality at the expense of probability.” 


Yet, says the critic, in spite of such grave defects, Miss Edge- 
worth’s novels live, and deserve their prolonged vitality by their 
real merits. He cites “ Belinda” as a “curious picture of English 
society at the close of the last century,” ‘‘a dramatic presentation 
of character,” and, in spite of many defects, “‘a powerful work of 
fiction.” He ends by saying: 


“As a founder of national fiction, and as the pioneer of Sir 
Walter Scott, she has laid all lovers of novels and romances 
under the deepest obligation. Nor must it be forgotten that no 
writer of her own time exercised a wider influence for good than 
Maria Edgeworth, and that, whatever opinion may be held as to 
her talents, no figure in our literature is more deserving of 
respect. If she sacrificed, as we think she did, her natural gifts 
as a novelist to the object of moral teaching, she conferred by so 
doing a boon on her own generation, which her contemporaries 
appreciated with generous warmth, and the results of which have 
doubtless descended to ourselves.” 


AN ENGLISH ESTIMATE OF BLACKIE, THE 
FAMOUS SCOT. 


* O Scots in all parts of the world” Miss Anna Stoddart dedi- 

cates her biography of Prof. John Stuart Blackie; and, 
says a writer in 7he Saturday Review, it is to “that perfervid 
race” to which this biography will chiefly appeal. This writer 
can not understand why Blackie was the object of such “hyster- 
ical admiration” among Scotchmen, and proceeds to give his im- 
pressions of the renowned professor, as follows: 


“From a sober English standpoint, it is very difficult fairly to 
appraise him. For twenty years past we have occasionally seen 
him in his meteoric flights. We have heard him talk a world of 
nonsense and a little sense. We have seen him go down on his 
knees on the platforms of institutes to kiss the hands of lady- 
vocalists; he has pinched our knee in friendly punctuation of a 
loud discourse, as in far-off days he pinched the auguster leg of 
Thirlwall; we have witnessed the vainglorious swagger, the 
flourish of the plaid, the quavering burst of song, the thumping 
and smacking and jogging of dignified persons unaccustomed to 
such liberties. We have been refreshed, and then dreadfully 
fatigued by his loose enthusiasm, the clatter of his mind, the 
innocent libertinism of his intellectual vagaries. . . . His posi- 
tive contributions to literature are of the most ephemeral charac- 
ter. Not even in Edinburgh can they believe him to be a poet; 
as a translator he was careless and inelegant; his essays in nar- 
rative and philosophy no longer exist. As a creator he has left 
no mark whatever. Noras a critic of literature is his work of any 
permanent value. He was, however, a critic, if we may so put 
it, of intellectual action. He threw his warm, unabasbed per- 
sonality into the scale whenever an abstract question was to be 
discussed, and its presence startled, exhilarated, and electrified 
his auditors. The first interesting incident of his life was his 
absurd but not unworthy behavior when he was called, in 1839, 
to the chair of Humanity at Aberdeen. He signed the Confession 
of Faith, and then handed in a paper of mental reservations, and 
wrote a violent letter to the editor of a newspaper, neglecting to 
say that it was not to be printed, and behaved generally like a 
blue-bottle fly in a tumbler. But the result was beneficial; it 
prepared the way for the abolition of tests in 1853, and such was 
Blackie’s personal force and tenacity of purpose that he lost no- 
thing, but gained immensely by all this fuss.” 


The writer refers to the fact that Professor Blackie had singular 
success in rousing imperfectly cultivated minds to a curiosity in 
culture, and asks: “Is it unkind to suggest that this was partly 
because he himself was imperfectly cultivated?” The article 
continues : 


“We have referred to the want of positive value in all his criti- 
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cism of literature; and we believe that a close examination of his 
career affords a key to this weakness. We find that with all his 
extreme cleverness and his fluent proficiency, he was ill-trained. 
As a youth he hated restraint and the slow drudgery of acquire- 
ment. He went from employment to employment too hurriedly 
to secure any basis of deep scholarship, and when he sobered 
down to the precise study of his humanities, the hour for the 
habit of profundity was past. The Greeks recognized a vice of 
late-learning, what Aristotle calls oymuafia. The man tainted 
with it was boisterous and inefficient; he argued noisily and 
clumsily, but ostentatiously ; he wanted to have a place in every 
diversion, in every contest, but he lacked the suppleness and ease 
of those who had been through the discipline from early youth. 
This, it seems to us, was the secret of Blackie’s failure. He was 
ardent, clever, even brilliant; but he was anxious to excel, and 
believed that he did excel; but he was oyuuabfc, the hopeless late 
learner. Well on in middle life he wrote: ‘I hate grammar, 
logic, rhetoric, law, and all such dry formalisms.’ This was a 
strange confession on the part of a professor of that language 
which more than any other demands what Bacon calls ‘the severe 
inquisition of truth.’” 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S VAGARIES OF STYLE. 


or. MEREDITH has warm literary friends as well as 
censorious opponents. From one of the latter class, Mr. 
To the 
former coterie belongs qualifiedly Miss Edith Menefee, who con- 

tributes to Poet-Lore 


a study of Meredith’s 


G. W. Smalley, we recently quoted in these columns. 


style of literary con- 
struction. Prefatori- 
ally she says that his 
manner of voicing the 
unrest and discontent 
of the world he finds 
about him, his cloth- 
ing of truisms in 
startling costumes, 
his mastery over the 
grotesque, can not 
help but arrest atten- 
their 


tion by very 


strangeness. In him 
there seem to be two 
contending forces, the 
materialistic and the 


idealistic, which are 





always trying to coun- 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


teract one another. 
If he lapses into sentiment, he apologizes for it later on, as if 
ashamed of his romanticism. If he falls into wit, the echoes of 
our laughter are drowned in sarcasm a moment later. At times 
he lifts us up into the realms of the pure and good, apparently 
only for the purpose of sending us down again into the gloom of 
some sunless fantasy. Having so introdueed her subject, she 


proceeds : 


“One’s interpretation depends almost entirely upon one’s 
mood. You can not read him in a wholly passive state of mind. 
He demands so much of the reader, attention, reflection, and 
more than all imagination—he suggests in a great degree more 
than he says—that our praise of him may be gaged by the extent 
in which we are able to supply these qualities, or by the amount 
of mental endurance we can undergo while subject to the whims 
of a man whose supreme happiness is in toying with the intellect. 

“With consummate flattery he takes for granted in us an intel- 
ligence equal to his own; and we, to deserve this confidence, 
strain every energy to follow him as he discusses, rambles, and 
theorizes, as well as to follow his men and women, with their in- 
cessant mobility, vague feelings, and nebulous sentiments. 

“That there exists a feeling of resentment after reading Mere- 
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dith few will deny. Why is this? Is it that he fails to casta 
web of illusions over his characters? that our lofty ideals have 
toppled over? With insistent wails do we still cry for the angel 
heroine and care not for the feminine failures that we have about 
us, some of whom he has placed in his books just as they are 
with their human faults and foibles? His is not the doctrine of 
human perfectibility. He often ‘strips the bloom from life and 
shows it to be bare bones.’ He even doesn't hesitate to call a 
spade a spade, but he leads up to it with idealistic flourishes, 
Things that are in bad taste he somehow describes with his most 
artistic phrases, so that the subject-matter is lost sight of in its 
word-setting. 

“One thing we are always made to feel, and that is his utter 
independence. His brilliant flashes of sarcasm we should in a 
degree be grateful for, but they are hurled at us in such a manner 
that, like certain people who do kind things for us, the way of 
doing robs us of all gratitude. 

“He seems to take a fiendish delight in his power over the 
reader; it is like the joy of something lower than mortals. Our 
consciousness can not overcome the malevolent lurking of a 
‘Mephisto’s smile’ that now and then flashes between the lines. 
We can almost hear his ‘inaudible chuckle,’ and feel the ‘sneer- 
ing essence’ of his writings. It is the personality of the man that 
at once attracts and antagonizes us. With all his intellectuality 
there is the accent of coarseness.” 


Miss Menefee observes that while there is no breathless whirl 
or rush of events in Meredith’s stories, his readers are often ren- 
dered breathless with a desire to rush the action of the story; 
though they may declare that they care not who marries or who 
dies, yet they feel an insane desire to have some of them do the 
one or the other. 


She ends by saying of Meredith : 


“Mirthful he may be, musical, poetic, yet the interior of his 
thoughts has no gladsome ring. It has a penetrating and inde- 
finable pathos, the pathos that Mozart recognized in all his music. 
The cadences murmur like a muffled knell heralding our inevita- 
ble doom. His doctrine of fatality robs his work of all that is 
healthful, hopeful, or solacing, and therefore the moral stimulus 
is not excessive or strengthening. When thestory is over—when 
the afterglow itself, which should last a long time, is also over 
—then are we dimly conscious of this unsatisfied feeling, of a 
cloying tinge of weariness and melancholy which can not be 
effaced. We feel that ours has been a painful joy, that we have 
‘sighed deep, laughed free, starved, feasted, despaired, all but 
loved—and not been happy.’” 


WHAT CAN MUSIC EXPRESS ? 


We recently quoted in these columns a protest against the 

extravagant ideas entertained by some musicians regard- 
ing the expressive powers of their art. We now reproduce, from 
an article on “Recent Musical Criticism, "in The Edinburgh 
Review (October) , some similar views on the subject. The critic 
goes so far as tosay that music “expresses only itself,” which is 
the furthest removed from the opinion of those who would have it 
paint for us a landscape or tell usa story. Dr. Hubert Parry, in 
his recently published “Art of Music,” the work under review, 
almost takes up the latter position, seeming to hold that music is 
really on the same footing as painting, which assertion is vehe- 


mently opposed by the critic, who says: 

“Tosay ... that ‘the history of both arts is really that of the 
development of mastery of design and of the technique of expres- 
sion,’ that ‘the only real difference is that the artist formulates 
impressions received through the eyes, and the musician formu- 
lates the direct expression of man’s innermost feelings and sensi- 
bilities,’ is pushing a partial analogy a great deal further than it 
will bear. The medium of expression in music is subject to and 
controlled by physical conditions; but the conceptions which it 
expresses are of a purely metaphysical order. We speak of the 
‘form,’ ‘proportion,’ and ‘design’ of a piece of music, because 
we have no other means of expressing conveniently our sense of 
certain metaphysical properties in a musical composition than by 
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using a language of comparison with the physical properties of 
another art. ... 

“The assertion that music formulates the expression of man’s 
innermost feelings and sensibilities in the same way that paint- 
ing formulates impressions received through the eyes, equally 
involves a confusion of ideas. The expression in painting is imi- 
tative, while that in music, supposing that we admit that the 
object of music is the expression of our feelings, is at best purely 
symbolical. A mountainous landscape in a picture, however it 
may be conventionally treated in regard to color and effect, in 
order to realize a certain ideal of the painter’s mind, is stilla 
mountainous landscape, perfectly recognizable as such, and capa- 
ble of direct comparison with the original in nature. Still more 
emphatically is this the case with the representation of the human 
figure, which, however it may be used for the expression of spe- 
cial feeling or emotion, or as a portion of a composition invented 
by the painter, must in the first instance be a correct drawing of 
the figure, and is directly referable to the life-model as a test. 
Where is there anything analogous to this in the art of music? 
What possible resemblance is there between a mood of feeling in 
the mind and a combination or succession of musical tones? The 
two ideas are incomparable; it is only in a metaphorical sense 
that the latter can even be said to be symbolical of the former. 
It is true that crude and barbarous forms of music have been 
evolved among savage tribes by, apparently, an attempt to ar- 
range cries or sounds in a certain form of repetition and contrast, 
and so far these efforts may be taken as instances of an attempted 
formation of music on the ‘bow-wow’ theory; but it is noteworthy 
that no music (if we are so to call it) commenced in this way has 
ever got very far. . . . The art of music, in the only form in 
which it has ever been worth serious attention, is an essentially 
artificial treatment of sound, founded on the Greek scale; and 
the Greek scale arose out of no ‘bow-wowism,’ but out of the in- 
tellectual recognition by the Greeks of the mathematical relations 
of sounds. Here was laid the foundation of the possibility of the 
infinite variety of tone-structures which musicians of the modern 
epoch have built up, and, in building them up, have exercised 
that power of artistic creation which is one of the greatest joys 
and privileges of which the human intellect iscapable. . . . It is 
from no desire to express any meaning that musicians have 
created such works: it is for the pure pleasure of creating a new 
and beautiful organism, and to say that music—pure instrumental 
music-—is the expression of certain feelings in human nature is 
putting a secondary object before the primary. Music may ex- 
press, or be supposed to express, certain definite ideas or feelings 
of the mind, either by being linked with words, or by an indica- 
tion prefixed to it (such as the word ‘Eroica’ attached to Bee- 
thoven’s Third Symphony) as to some feeling that was upper- 
most in the composer’s mind when writing it. But even in the 
case of such indications it is the music itself that is the interest 
to us, not the feeling we are told that it is toexpress. The state- 
ment that the slow movement of Beethoven’s Op. 26 Sonata isa 
‘Funeral March on the Death of a Hero’ gives us a reason for its 
gloomy grandeur of style and its regular and persistent rhythm ; 
but it is the grandeur of the composition that impresses us, not 
the fact that it expresses fuheral lamentation; and neither the 
beautiful Theme and Variations which open the Sonata, nor the 
brilliant and striking ‘Allegro’ which concludes it, are any the 
less interesting because there is not the slightest indication of a 
meaning attached to them. In short, the reply to any one who 
asks, after hearing a fine piece of instrumental music, ‘What 
does it express?’ is that it expresses z/se//, and is to be judged 
by its own character and effect as an artistic creation. Any other 
answer is beside the mark, and music which can not interest the 
hearer by its own inherent power and beauty, without a secondary 
meaning tacked on to it, is essentially deficient as music.” 


To the objection that this view would appear to regard all 
music as a “mere external play of music design,” the reviewer 
says that he would be the last to admit that music can not convey 
and inspire sentiment. Music is full of sentiment, only it can 
not express things that are foreign to it. ‘Says the writer, in con- 
cluding this part of his essay : 


“The great works of the masters of the classic school are re- 
plete with feeling, controlled by artistic form; but the feeling zs 
inherent in the music itself, and can not be expressed otherwise, 
and is not to be thought of as something separate from and be- 
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hind the music, and capable, had the composer so chosen, of ex- 
pression in words instead of in music.” 


Authors Their Own Publishers.—An experiment of this kind is 
being made by French authors, Alexandre Dumas, Henry 
Becque, Jules Barbier, Stéphane Mallarmé, Henry Bauér, and 
Paul Alexis are among those forming an authors’ publishing as- 
sociation (La Société Libre d’ Edition des Gens de Lettres), which 
is thus described by Robert H. Sherard in the Westminster 
Gazelle: 

“The Association is composed of honorary members, subscri- 
bing members, and titulary members. The honorary members 
are selected among distinguished persons in French society, pref- 
erence being given to leading lights in the literary world. These 
form the Committee of Patronage. Subscribing members are 
those persons who, not being authors themselves, are sufficiently 
interested in the Association and its objects to subscribe a mini- 
mum of ten francs per annum to the funds of the society. ° 
The titulary members, who must justify their claims to be con- 
sidered men or women of letters, pay an entrance fee of two francs 
and a monthly subscription of two francs, that is to say, about 
nineteen shillings perannum. Every member is en/zt/ed to have 
one book, A/aguette, or pamphlet, published by the Association 
and at its cost each year, but not more than one book, A/aguefte, 
or pamphlet. The manuscripts of members are submitted to the 
Committee of Management, and are read by a Bureau de Lecture 
formed of members of this committee. It may be noted that no 
member of the Committee of Management can publish his works 
at the expense of the Association, The readers have consequently 
no personal interest to ensue in rejecting the manuscripts of 
members. The Bureau de Lecture reports once a month on the 
manuscripts submitted, and such as have appeared to the readers 
to have a commercial value are published by the Association, as 
funds allow and in order of reception. Members whose manu- 
scripts have been rejected by the Bureau, or who do not care to 
submit them to the Bureau, can have them published at cost 
price. The profits on each work, less 25 per cent., which goes to 
the funds of the Association, are paid over to the author quar- 
terly.” 


A Queer Horn-Orchestra.—‘‘The twenty-two Russian musi- 
cians who have lately been giving concerts in Western Europe,” 
says the MJuszcal Courzer, “used instruments quite unknown 
outside of their native land. These instruments look like large 
pipes of aconical form, curved toward the embouchure, and vary- 
ing in size from 80 centimeters to 2 meters. One of them utters 
notes lower than those of the bass viol, and gives out only one 
note. The performer has two of these pipes, into which he blows 
inturn. The effect produced approaches that of the organ, but 
the hearer can distinguish sounds analogous to those of the- Pan 
pipe, the clarinet, and the keyed trumpet. The lower notes re- 
semble those of the large pipes of an organ, and at times one 
could fancy that he hears the friction of the bow on the lower 
strings of a contrabass. The inventor of this orchestra was 
named Maresch. He was born in Bohemia about 1719 and com- 
menced to organize it in 1730 with the aid of Prince Narishkin. 
It was heard with great success at a celebrated féte given at 
Moscow in 1760; an immense sleigh, about 80 meters long drawn 
by twenty-two oxen of the Ukraine, ec rried the musicians, and 
the music could be heard at a distance of a league and a half. 
Each instrument gives out only one note, which each performer 
must sound at the precise moment indicated in the score, and the 
difficulty is to attain this absolute precision. Maresch died in 
Russia in 1794, leaving a daughter, who made a great reputation 
as a pianist.” 


To judge by some of Stevenson's Vailima letters to his friend Sidney 
Colvin, it would seem that the former's spirit of cheerfulness was rapidly 
giving way to words of depression. Following is a passage from one of 
these letters: 


“T know Iam at aclimacteric for all men who live by their wits, soI do 
not despair. But the truth is, lam pretty nearly useless at literature... . 
Were it not for my health, which made it impossible, I could not find it in 
my heart to forgive myself that I did not stick to an honest, commonplace 
trade when I was young, which might have now supported me during these 
ill years. But donot suppose me to be down inanything else; only, for the 
nonce, my skill deserts me, such as it is,or was. It wasa very little dose 
of inspiration, and a pretty little trick of style, long lost, improved by the 
most heroic industry. So far, I have managed to please the journalists. 
But] ama fictitious article, and have long known it. I am read by journal- 
ists, by my fellow novelists, and by boys; with these zuczpit e¢ explicit my 


: 


vogue.”’ 
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SCIENCE. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO THE CARBON 
ARC-LIGHT. 


IN THE 


HE electric arc-light, with its intense, steady brilliancy, is 
now so familiar an object that few stop to think how won- 
derfula thing itreallyis. Here is light enough toillumine many 
square yards nearly as well as daylight does, proceeding from 
the points of two little carbon rods as large as one’s little finger. 
Prof. S. P. 
Thompson, in a recent Cantor lecture before the Society of Arts 


What is the state of the carbon in that small spot? 


in London, tells us that it has actually melted there, something 
that was until recently thought impossible. Moreover, he says 
that when the light hisses, the liquid carbon is really boiling. 
The facts that lead him to these conclusions are quoted below 
from the report of his lecture that appears in /udustries and 


Iron (London, November 1) : 


“Captain Abney had found the white surface of the luminous 
crater to be always of an equal degree of whiteness, which obvi- 
ously means that it is always of an equal degree of temperature. 
. .. The only thing that could account for there being a fixed 
temperature for the crater surface was the fact that carbon is at 
the surface in a state of volatilization; that the carbon is evap- 
orating off from the positive carbon into the arc or flame. At 
that surface you necessarily must have the temperature at which 
carbon evaporates, just as you can not have the surface of ice 
under ordinary conditions either hotter or colder than the tem. 
perature which is taken as zero of the Centigrade scale. My 
present view of the physical state of the arc crater is that the 
solid carbon below is covered with a layer or film of liquid carbon, 
just boiling or evaporating off. 

‘When hissing takes place, a new state of things issetup. If 
you watch a short, hissing arc, you will see a column of light 
concentrating itself on a narrow spot, and the spot keeps moving 
about, and is very unstable in position as well as in the amount 
of light it gives out. ‘The contracted spot from which light seems 
to start pits deeper into the carbon, Mrs. Ayrton 
made the observation that the crater surface, after the arc has 
been hissing, is found to be literally honeycombed. When the 
arc is hissing you can see little bits erupted out, and the hissing 
seems to be comparable to the hissing which takes place in water 
just when it is beginning to boil. If you have some water being 
heated in such a way that there is not more than a certain quan- 
tity of heat given off from the surface, you have the water evap- 
orating quietly, but you can not get more than a certain quantity 
of heat given off per square inch of top surface of the water in 
that quiet way. If you force more thanacertain quantity of heat 
to pass off per top square inch of the water, you find the water 
begins to break up internally, and you have bubbles formed below 
the surface; the surface breaks up, the bubbles are thrown out, 
and you have a noisy phenomenon. I think you will find there 
is exactly the same kind of difference between the silent arc and 
the hissing arc, as between quiet evaporation and noisy boiling. 
There is a sort of decrepitation, as tho solid particles were being 
torn asunder to make way for something coming out, when the 
arc is hissing.” 


An Electrical Heating-Plant.—* No little interest,” says 7%e 
Railway Review, “will be taken in a heating-plant which is 
being installed in the Carmelite Monastery at Niagara Falls, Ont., 
inasmuch as electricity will be used for the purpose. It is not in- 
tended that the entire institution shall be heated by electricity ; 
but as a fixed amount of electric power has been arranged for by 
the institution the surplus will be used for heating a portion of 
their building. Electricity will be used entirely for cooking and 
for all power purposes, and also for laundry work. The cost 
of heating buildings by electricity has not yet reached figures 
which will make it an every-day competitor in the heating world, 
consequently the operation of the heating system in this monas- 
tery will be closely watched by all who are interested in the elec- 
trical field. While electricity has been used for heating street- 


cars, it is because it presents so many advantages over any of the 
systems which have been in use in the past and not because it is 
economical.” 
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HOW CARBORUNDUM IS MADE, 


.* could not have been made at all—this compound of carbon 
abrasive—were it not for the electric furnace, with its degree of 
Dis- 
covered by accident in experiments on electric smelting, it is 


and silicon which is coming into such universal] use as an 
heat that was quite undreamed of only a few years ago. 


now made in large quantities, and its manufacture is one of the 
first to employ the electric energy generated by the world-famous 
power-plant at Niagara. We quote a few paragraphs, telling 
how this power is utilized, from 7he Electrical World, October 
26. The crude materials, we are told at the outset, are simple 
enough, being nothing but coke, sand, salt, and sawdust, which 
are first thoroughly ground and mixed. We now let the article 
speak for itself 


“ur 


lhe four crude materials having been thus thoroughly mixed, 
the product is conveyed to the electrical furnaces, situated in an 
adjoining building, and which have the appearance of rough and 
apparently crude oblong brick boxes, made without cement, mor 
tar or other binding materials. Provision is made for five of 
these boxes, which extend down one side of the large spacious 
building, each of them measuring about 15 feet in length by 7 
feet in width and the same in height. In the center of each end 
is placed a large bronze plate, and these are connected by means 
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THE CARBORUNDUM 


WORKS 
(By permission of 7he Electrical World.) 

of four large copper cables to massive copper bars extending 
under the floor at either end of the furnaces. Connecting with 
the inner surfaces of the bronze plates are 120 carbon rods, 60 to 
each plate. ‘These carbon rods are three inches in diameter and 
something over two feet in length, and are so placed as to pass 
through the end walls of the brick box or furnace, projecting into 
the interior and toward cach other, thus constituting the ter 

minals. Into this rectangular brick box the mixture that has been 
prepared in the stock room is introduced, about ten tons consti- 
tuting a charge, and through the center of the mass of mixed 
materials is placed a core or cylinder of granules of crushed coke 
extending from the carbon rods at one end of the furnace to those 
at the other end, a perfect electrical connection through the fur 

nace, by means of the bronze plates, carbon rods, and the core, 
being thus made.” 


Into this furnace is turned a powerful electric current of 1,600 


horse-power, all of which is transformed withinitinto heat. The 
results are thus described : 


1 


““A short time, perhaps two hours, after the turning on of the 
current, gases begin to escape through the crevices of the brick 
walls of the furnace, and, being ignited, burn with a lambent 
blue flame. As the process continues the outer walls and top of 
the mass in the furnace slowly rises in temperature through the 
transmission of the intense heat from the core, the entire top of 
the mass being red-hot in about 12 hours. After the current has 
remained on for the period of 24 hours, or until such time as the 
workman in charge recognizes as sufficient, it is switched off in 


the transformer building, the flexible cables are disconnected 
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from the bronze plates and others are connected with the plates 
of the next furnace in the series of five, which in turn are carried 
through the same operation. 

“One end of the first furnace is then removed and a cross- 
section through its center exposed, thus permitting of a ready 
inspection of the results of the operation. In the center is the 
granular core, in the same position in which it was originally 
placed, but it is now purified of all foreign substances. It is now 
pure carbon and has lost about one fourth of its weight; this loss 
represents the volatilized impurities. The presence of grains of 
graphite disseminated throughout its mass indicate that its tem- 
perature must have been near 7,000 degrees F.—the point of 
graphitic formation. Surrounding the core in the form of a cylin- 
der is a beautiful crystalline formation, the crystals being con- 
structed on lines radiating from the center. The crystals in im- 
mediate contact with the core are looped or built together into 
one concrete mass; at the distance from the core is increased, the 
size or the crystals diminishes rapidly, until at about 15 inches all 
crystallization ceases and an amorphous material is encountered, 
of a whitish-gray color, for a distance of two inches, when a sud- 
den change occurs to a black mass composed of the original mix- 
ture, now held together in a cemented state by the fusion of the 
salt. ‘The crystalline and amorphous material, lying between the 
core and the outer black mass is carbid of silicon, being com- 
posed of equal atoms of carbon and silicon. About two tons of 











A REDUCING-FURNACE FOR MAKING CARBORUNDUM. 
(By permission of 7he Electrical World.) 


carborundum is produced in one furnace run, and to prepare it 
for the market it is first passed under heavy iron rolls for the 
purpose of crushing apart and separating the individual crystals, 
after which it is treated with an acid and water-bath to remove 
solubles. It is then dried and sifted, to separate the various 
sizes.” 


Of the uses of the compound thus made—which, it may be said 
in passing, is so hard that it will scratch any other substance ex- 
cept the diamond—we are told, at the close of the article: 


“Owing to the limited facilities heretofore existing, the pro- 
duction of carborundum has been so small—not over 300 pounds 
per day—as to practically restrict its uses to the finer trades, such 
as the dental and manufacturing jewelers’ trades, fine-tool grind- 
ing, pearl-grinding, and kindred industries. The development 
in the dental trade especially has been remarkable, and in the 
form of disks, lathe and engine wheels and cloth-finishing strips, 
carborundum is rapidly displacing all other abrasive substances 
in this important industry, not only in the United States but 
throughout Europe.” 


THE number of flowering species of plants described is, in round num- 
bers, about 100,000. But tho explorations seem to be continually adding to 
the list, this number will probably be employed for all time by reason of 
the different views of species now entertained from those prevalent in the 
past. It is now known that in all plants there is a great tendency to vary ; 
and while in the past these differing forms were honored by separate 
names and descriptions, the tendency now is to make descriptions broad 
enongh to cover what would be a number of speciesa century ago. So 
while new species are being continually brought to light as unknown lands 
are searched, the union of older forms under a single specific appellation 
keeps down the number of accepted species to the hundred thousand 
mark.—7he Jndetendent. 
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MOUTH-GESTURE AND THE ORIGIN OF 
LANGUAGE. 


HILOLOGISTS have been rather contemptuous in their 
treatment of the “interjectional and imitative” theory of 
the origin of language, and have held that but few of our words 
may be traced to direct imitation of animal and human sounds. 
The widely accepted view is that the “roots” or fundamental 
units of each of the great families of language were for the most 
part conventional. This view is vigorously disputed by Alfred 
Russell Wallace, the distinguished naturalist, and in 7he Fort- 
nightly Review (October) he advances a number of new facts 
and suggestions in support of the unpopular theory above referred 
to. He believes that “mouth-gesture” has been an important 
factor in the origin of language. He finds that in all languages 
“‘a considerable number of the most familiar words are so con- 
structed as to proclaim their meaning more or less distinctly, 
sometimes by means of imitative sounds, but also, in a large 
number of cases, by the shape or the movements of the various 
parts of the mouth used in pronouncing them, and by peculiari- 
ties in breathing or in vocalization, which may express a meaning 
quite independent of mere sound-imitation.” Even to-day, he 
says, there is a powerful tendency to bring sound and sense into 
unison. We quote as follows from the article: 


“My attention was first directed to this subject by noticing 
that, when Malays were talking together, they often indicated 
direction by pouting out their lips. They would do this either 
silently, referring to something already spoken or understood, 
but more frequently when saying d@/sdna (there) or ¢¢u (that), 
thus avoiding any further explanation of what was meant. At 
the time, I did not see the important bearing of this gesture; but 
many years afterward, when paying some attention to the imita- 
tive origin of language, it occurred to me that while pronouncing 
the words in question, impressively, the mouth would be opened 
and the lips naturally protruded, while the same thing would 
occur with our corresponding English words /here and ¢hat, and 
when I saw further that the French 7d and ce/a, and the German 
da and das, had a similar open-mouthed pronunciation, it seemed 
probable that an important principle was involved. 

“The next step was made on meeting with the statement, that 
there was no apparent reason why the word goshould not have 
signified the idea of coming and the word come the idea of going ; 
the implication being that these, like the great bulk of the words 
of every language, were pure conventions and essentially mean- 
ingless; or that if they once had a natural meaning it was now 
wholly lost and undecipherable. But, with thecases of ¢//ere and 
that in my mind, it seems to me clear that there was a similar 
open-mouthed sound in go, with the corresponding meaning of 
motion away from the person speaking; and this view was ren- 
dered more probable on considering the word with an opposite 
meaning, come, where we find that the mouth has to be closed 
and the lips pressed together, or drawn inward, implying motion 
toward the speaker. The expressiveness of these two words is 
so real and intelligible that a deaf person would be able to inter- 
pret the mouth-gestures with great facility. The fact that words 
of similar meaning in several other European languages are 
equally expressive lends strong support to this view. Thus for 
go, we have the French va, the Italian vaz, the German ge, 
and the Anglo-Saxon gdz, all having similar open-mouthed 
sounds; while the corresponding words for come—venes, vient, 
komm, and kuman—are all pronounced with but slight move- 
ments of the mouth and lips, or even with the lips closed.” 


Words, according to Mr. Wallace, could not have been mere 
conventions to the primitive man; to make himself understood 
he must have tried hard to make use of every possible indication 
of meaning afforded by the positions and motions of mouth, lips, 
or breath. Assuming that this principle has constantly been at 
work, Mr, Wallace proceeds to draw an abundance of illustrations 
from the English language. We quote again: 

“First, then, we have a considerable number of pairs of words 


which are pronounced with mouth-gestures very similar to those 
of go and come. Thus we have ¢/o and from, out and zn, down 
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and uf, fad/ and rise, far and near, that and ¢his,; in all of 
which we have, in the first series the broad vowels a or 9, pro- 
nounced, expressively, with rather widely open mouth, while in 
the second series we have the thin vowels e, z, or , or the ter- 
minal consonants m, #, or ~, which are pronounced either within 
the mouth or with closed lips; and in each special case the action 
will be found to be expressive of the meaning. ‘Thus, in /o the 
lips are protruded almost as much as in go (always supposing we 
are speaking impressively and with energy), while from requires 
only aslight motion of the lips ending with their complete closure ; 
in out we have an energetic expiration, and outward motion of 
the lips, while zz is pronounced wholly inside the mouth, and 
does not require the lip to be moved at all after the mouth is 
opened ; in down we have a quick downward movement of the 
lower jaw, which is very characteristic, since the word can not be 
spoken without it; while in ~f the quick movement is upward, 
after having opened the mouth as slowly as we please; in /a// 
we require a downward motion of the jaw asin down, but slower, 
and the word is completed with the mouth open, indicating, per- 
haps, that fa// isa more decided and permanent thing than down, 
which implies position rather than motion, while in 7zse we have 
a slight parting of the lips with a decided inspiration, and the 
meaning would probably be made clearer by the gesture of rais- 
ing the head, which is natural during inspiration.” 

Mr. Wallace goes on to show that emotions, qualities of ani- 
mate and inanimate things, and even moral characteristics are 
indicated by characteristic combinations of vocal sounds and 
terms which are “naturally expressive” of the things represented. 
Every class of expressive words, he claims, has a natural basis, 
and only detailed modifications are conventional. 





A WARNING TO FAT PEOPLE. 


BERLIN professor has just discovered that for fat persons 

to employ any means whatever to reduce their flesh is 

likely to injure their health and shorten their lives. We quote 

the abstract of the professor's article, with comments thereupon, 
as it appears in 7he Medical Times, New York: 


“Fat men, do not try to make yourselves thin. It is thus that 
Professor Eulenbourg, of Berlin, adjures you in one of the last 
numbers of the German Medical Weekly. It is not that he 
would advise you to persist in your obesity, but he has discov- 
ered that all the means that you may employ to be rid of it would 
have the effect of ruining your health, and even shortening your 
life. Against all these he would place youon guard. For exam- 
ple, he is indignant that permission should be given to German 
druggists to sell, without an order, to the first comer, tablets and 
potions which might perhaps cure obesity, but which injure the 
organism and produce grave troubles of the nerves and the blood, 
for all of them contain somé poison, and it would be much better 
to be fat and healthy than a lean valetudinarian. Among other 
examples of the disastrous effects of the cures of obesity, Dr. 
Eulenbourg cites the case of a well-known dramatic artist, who, 
not content with the opulence of form which Nature had given 
him, became so thin that he died in consequence. But it is not 
the treatment alone that is dangerous. Scarcely has the man the 
opportunity to enjoy his diminishing obesity, before disquieting 
symptoms begin their appearance, his humor alters, he becomes 
nervous, impressionable, and from day to day he has no more the 
feeling of being in his natural state. 

“It seems to be clearly proved that we can not make ourselves 
thin with impunity. Nature creates the fat and the lean, and it 
is the part of wisdom for one and the other to resign themselves 
to their condition. But just here humanity seems to fail, and it 
is to be feared that the most serious discoveries, as well as the 
most dangerous advertisements, will fail to prevent people who 
are too fat from making themselves thin, no matter how. Why 
did not Professor Eulenbourg, instead of discovering, the dan- 
gerous chemical properties of the remedies for obesity, try to 
discover that obesity was graceful, and more beautiful than the 
opposite state? Upon this condition alone would his advice be 
heeded. And after all, who can prove the esthetic superiority of 
the thin over the fat? That's but a matter of fashion, the result 
of a new taste, that may change from one year to another. Is it 
not time to honor the ancient ideal of fat beauty? Would it not 
prevent the disastrous effects of all the remedies for obesity ?” 
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CHEAP POWER FROM THE COAL-FIELDS. 


W E are to-day digging bottled-up power, as it were, from our 

coal-mines, and shipping it by the carload -to the points, 
often hundreds or thousands of miles away, where it is to be util- 
ized. This process is somewhat analogous to the methods of 
supplying water in parts of Spain and Spanish America, where 
the fluid is put intocasks and carried on mule- back to its destina- 
tion. We have replaced this primitive method by a distribution 
of water in pipes from central reservoirs. So, too, think those 
who are sanguine we shall soon distribute our power from great 
central stations placed where that power can be most cheaply 
generated. The mode of transmission would probably be by 
electricity. Power obtained from water has already been thus 
transmitted, and there seems reason to believe that the power 
from coal will in time be generated at the mines and distributed 
in the same way. We quote from Casszer’s Magazine (Novem- 
ber) some remarks on this important subject by Dr. Louis Bell. 
He says: 

“Wp to the present time substantially all the transmissions of 
any magnitude have been from water-powers, and it is singular 
to note how their success has stimulated their production. Water- 
powers have been discovered in unheard-of nooks, and even 
where they were hardly suspected. But there is an end to such 
discoveries, and sooner or later, beginning in the very near future, 
something must be done with the next largest amount of unused 
energy remaining. This is to be found in the huge store of fuel 
How great it is 
we can only guess, for we have perhaps hardly begun to take 
account of it. Yet this is no reason why we should play the 
spendthrift with that which we now have. Huge piles of waste 
coal are landmarks in every mining region, and below ground are 
enormous masses, untouched as yet because of poor quality. 

“The present state of the case is that on a large scale the [elec- 
trical] transmission of power from the culm pile, or the now un- 
worked coal-mine, over even considerable distances stand a good 
chance of commercial success. The larger the plant and the 


’ . . . . 
steadier the service, the greater the distance over which power 


can be sent to compete with that generated on the spot.” 


THE “MISSING LINK” AGAIN. 


HE discovery by Dr. E. Dubois, a surgeon in the Dutch 

army, of remains that he asserted to be those of a monkey- 
like ancestor of man, was noticed in these columns at the time it 
was made, and we have since on several occasions quoted com- 
ments on that discovery. Up to this time the consensus of opin- 
ion has inclined toward belief that Dr. Dubois’s find was that of 
an actual human skeleton, somewhat modified by deformity or 
The 


whole subject is so interesting that we may imagine the excite- 


disease, and not a missing link in any sense of the word. 


ment with which the members of the third international geologi- 
cal congress, which met in Leyden, Holland, in September last, 
assembled on the last day of the session, Saturday, September 
21, to hear the discoverer himself describe his discovery and de- 
fend his views concerning it. We quote below from the report 
contained in Sczence (New York, November 1) : 


“The paper which excited perhaps the greatest interest of all 
those presented to this Congress was that by Dr. E. Dubois on 
‘Pithecanthropus erectus, a transitional, man-like form.’ Dr. 
Dubois described the locality in Java where the remains were 
found, and mentioned as occurring near them a tooth of Hy@na, 
bones of Cervus, etc. No complete skeleton was found. The 
speaker then described the cranium and femur, of which he had 
maintained that they belonged to a man-like creature. He had 
compared the thigh-bone with 150 different femora of Malays, 
negroes, Europeans, and other races, but could establish no sim- 
ilarity. Virchow’s view of the greater resemblance of this femur 
to that of the apes (especially H/y/odates) is correct. It is re- 
markable that the zoologists maintain the skull to be human, 
while the human anatomists refer it to the apes. The speaker 
discussed the cranial capacity of man and the anthropoid apes, 
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with especial reference tothe Neanderthal skull. 1n his published 
work Dr. Dubois had not referred to a second tooth found later 
among the excavated material. The speaker concluded that 
Pithecanthropus erectus should be placed between man and the 
anthropoid apes, that it represents a peculiar type and renders 
necessary the formation of a new genus. 

“Professor R. Virchow (Berlin) opened the discussion with the 
statement that he agreed better with Dr. Dubois than would be 
supposed from newspaper accounts. He displayed some human 
femora, with exostoses like the Javan specimen. Virchow in- 
clined to the view that the femur was human, but could not deny 
that the whole appearance of the bone was not man-like; it is 
most like that of Hy/odates, but gigantic compared with the re- 
cent gibbons. He expressed himself positively against the opin- 
ion that the skull is human, and explained the importance of the 
orbital region in such questions. Dubois’s discovery is a very 
important one.” 


Professor Rosenberg (Utrecht) pointed out that one of the 
human femora examined showed all four peculiarities of the 
Javan specimen. He doubted whether the latter differed from a 
human femur. He also doubted the reference of the skull, and 
explained why he did not believe that Pzthecanthropus had an 
erect gait. 

It will be seen that there is still disagreement among those best 
qualified to judge in the matter, so that it is likely to remain 
uncertain for an indefinite period whether the bones are those of 
a human being, a gigantic ape, or something having characteris- 
tics of both. 


THROUGH A CANAL BY TROLLEY. 


HE trolley-system of electrical propulsion, not content with 
preempting the earth, has now laid its clutches on our in- 
land waterways. An official test of the method took place on the 
Erie Canal at Tonawanda on October 26 and has generally been 
pronounced a success. We quote from The Electric World, 
November 2, a brief account of the results and of some of the 
peculiarities of the system, from which it will be seen that the 
boats are actually towed along by the motor, which runs on a 
cable above them, and that they are thus propelled on a some- 
what different principle from that of the trolley-car : 


“A boat was towed for a distance of about one mile and a 
quarter along the south side of the canal in bothdirections. ‘The 
first trip was up the canal against wind and current, and a speed 
of about three and three fifths miles per hour was made. On the 
return trip five canal boats were towed along at a speed of four 
and seven tenths miles per hour. . . . 

“In preparing a line for its use brackets are erected upon posts 
or supports, and saddles are placed upon the brackets having in- 
sulated material between them. A bracket is also provided to 
support the lower or traction cable. A one-and-one-quarter inch 
steel cable is supported upon the upper saddles and a four-eighths 
inch steel cable upon the lower. In canal-boat towing the cable 
line is placed on the inward side of the tow-path. The bearing 
cable is placed at an elevation of sixteen feet from the ground, 
and the traction-cable three feet below it. The motor-truck is 
made with two deep-grooved wheels to run on a cable, having a 
horizontal axle between them and below their center line. Upon 
the axle is suspended a hanging frame, having attached to it an 
elliptically grooved sheave, which is revolved by means of a 
worm or wedge-gearing, driven by an. . . electric motor with 
vertical shaft, all attached to the swinging frame of the car. By 
taking three turns of a five-eighths inch cable around the ellipti- 
cal grooved sheave, when the electric motor revolves the gearing, 
the sheave winds up, and at the same time plays out on the five- 
eighths inch cable, thus pulling along the car. It is in this way 
that the motor gets its tractional friction independent of the 
weight of the apparatus.” 


Regarding the prospects of this new method of propulsion, 
which some think will work wonders in reviving the now decay- 


ing traffic of the canals, 7he Razlway Age, November 1, speaks 
somewhat cautiously as follows: 
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“It is declared that ‘horse and mule boatmen will save 82 per 
cent. of the present rate of tonnage, and steam canal boatmen will 
save 55 per cent. on the present cost if electrical power displaces 
horse, mule, and steam.’ If this is true it seems that the steam- 
boat as well as the mule must ‘go.’ But it is well to remember 
that enthusiastic. claims made for new appliances are not always 
sustained by experience, and that the canal-trolley is as yet little 
more thanatheory. After it has been put into practical service 
under varying conditions over a long line, in place of the 14% 
mile course on which the test was made, there will be a basis for 
determining the cost of operation and maintenance. Whetlier, 
also, the saving, whatever it be, will be applied to reduce freight 
rates or will be ‘absorbed’ by the now poorly remunerated canal 
boatman, is an interesting question. It would seem as if present 
rates for canal transportation were as low as anybody could rea- 
sonably expect, and it is to be remembered that the railways 
across New York have been charged with making lower rates than 
even the canal boatmen could stand—so that high rates along the 
canal do not constitute an evil calling for redress.” 


AN ELECTRICAL DISH-WASHER. 


MONG the ingenious labor-saving devices now on exhibition 

at the third “Labor Exposition” in the Palace of Industry 

at Paris, is an electrical dish-washer, of which we translate a 
description from La Nature (October 26) : 


“First we meet a dish-washer, run by a Thury electric motor 
of 0.396 kilowatts. This motor, running at 2,500 turns a minute, 
puts *in motion an 
intermediate whee 
which by means of 
a belt, rotates an 
axle furnished with 
a large screw- 
thread. A series of 
brushes are fixed on 
this screw and be- 
tween these travels 
the dish, guided by 
a second screw that 
is to be seen just 
above. The figure 
shows the interior 
arrangement of the 


apparatus; A is the guiding-screw, B, the brushes. The plate, 
placed at first at the right, is rubbed successively by all the 
brushes, then arrives at C, and falls at D into the water to end 
finally at E, whence it is removed. This machine, constructed 
by M. Decoudun, can wash and rinse about 2,000 plates an hour.” 
— Translated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 











ELECTRICAL DISH-WASHER, 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE Mannesmann Tube Works, Germany, have, according to Zhe Elec- 
trical Review, recently constructed a fly-wheel designed to withstand cen- 
trifugal force. ‘‘The wheel is made up of a cast-iron hub or boss to which 
two steel-plate disks or checks, about 20 feet in diameter, are bolted. The 
space between the disks is filled with some 70 tons of No. 5 steel wire, com- 
pletely wound round the hub.” 


THE British surveying ship Penguin has recently discovered the deepest 
spot in the Pacific that has yet been found. The deepest place hitherto 
known, a locality near Japan, was 4,655 fathoms, but at the new place men- 
tioned above (lat. 23° 40’ S., long. 175° 10 W.) the line broke when 4,900 


fathoms had run out. 


THE vocal cords in action have been photographed by Professor Hal- 
lock and Mr. Muckey, who have thus shown that the pitch of a note is 
raised by rotating the arytenoid cartilage without stretching the cords 
at all; much as a violinist makes high notes by shortening the string by the 
pressure of his finger. 


IT has been recently found that most antiseptic ointments are of very 
slight value, the peculiar qualities of a disinfecting substance being nulli- 
fied by the action of the oily material with which it is usually incorporated. 
Lanolin is one of the least objectionable of these substances. 

' 


“IT is reported,” says Zhe Electrical Review, that about 200 railway 
carriages are now lighted by electricity in Sweden, and in Denmark the 
Same system is also in use on the better trains.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


oe. in the lectures of Prof. Alexander Balmain Bruce 

delivered at the University of Chicago during the late sum- 
mer quarter has been widely extended. It is said that no course 
of lectures in recent years has been more thoroughly discussed. 
One of these addresses, on “The Future of Christianity, ” ap- 
pears in Zhe Biblical World (Chicago, 
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work imposed by the situation, with unwavering faith in the 
ultimate issue.” 


Touching the use which will be made by the church of the 
future of the reedited and reinterpreted Bible, he says: 


“The Bible will be regarded more as sacred literature, less as 
dogma than it has been in the past; as a book for religious in- 
spiration rather than as a book for theological instruction. It 
will be understood that it does not teach many things, the raw 
material of an elaborate creed, but rather a few things very 

thoroughly. It will also be understood that 





November). This lecture begins with the 
emphatic assertion that Christianity will 
have a future. Professor Bruce then re- 
views all the forces and principles at work 
against religion, outside and inside of the 
church. Admitting that the present condi- 
tion of things looks like impending disso- 
lution, he says that there are ample facts 
and phenomena to encourage hope and 
suggest the thought that if we have arrived 
at a crisis it is not acrisis of destruction, 
but of reconstruction, a crisis in which old 
things pass away to make room for better 
things of the same kind. Of such hope- 
inspiring symptoms he names three: The 
sovereign place in the universe assigned to 
man by recent science, the new interest 
awakened in the Bible by recent criticism, 








all things taught in Scripture are not cf 
equal importance; that it is not necessary 
that every proposition that can be supported 
by proof-texts should become an article ina 
creed. A distinction will be taken between 
doctrines of faith and dogmas of theology. 
The consequence will be a shrinkage in the 
dimensions of creeds and confessions, and 
therewith the removal of one of the main 
hindrances to a wide full communion of 
saints. For there have been two great di- 
viders of Christendom. One is an undue 
value put upon sacraments, the other is 
equally undue value put upon dogmas.” 


Passing on, in conclusion, to speak of 
what he expects to be the most character- 
istic feature of the Christianity of the fu- 
ture, namely, “the working out of the ideas 
of Jesus concerning God and man,” Profes 





sor Bruce says: 





and the intense thirst of the modern Chris- 
tian mind for knowledge of the historic 
Christ. 


PROF. ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D. 


In elaboration of this last point, Professor Bruce says: 


“Foremost in importance among the good omens is the intense 
desire of many among us to know the mind of the historic Jesus, 
and to give to it the authoritative place in the faith and life of 
the church. Nota few of our best men, I fear, have been tempted 
in these years to get weary of ecclesiastical Christianity. But 
one rarely meets with a man who is weary of Christ. The appeal 
of malcontents is rather from the church to Christ, from modern 
presentations of the Christian religion to the religion embodied 
in the authentic sayings of the Great Master. ‘There is as little 
weariness of Jesus Christ as there is cf nature, of the world re- 
vealed to us by the eye and the ear. After many disenchant- 
ments, multiplying with the years of our life, these two objects, 
Jesus and nature, retain their charm unabated, growing rather as 
old age steals on. What is true of the individual Christian is 
not less true of Christendom at large. It is going on to two 
millenniums since Christ was born, but that event and the life 
itushered in are not losing their attraction through the long lapse 
of time. Rather Christ is being born anew among us; through 
scientific study, devout thought, and loving endeavor at imagina- 
tive realization, His life and ministry are being enacted over 
again, insomuch that it may be said with truth that the Hero of 
the Gospel story is better known to-day, and more intelligently 
estimated than He ever has been since the Christian era began.” 


Remarking that one of the inevitable tasks of the Christianity 
of the fiture will be the popularizing of the Bible, Professor 
Bruce continues: 


“Whether we like it or not, this is one of the things that lie be- 
fore us. The inquiry into the history of the sacred books of our 
faith is a movement of too much depth, breadth, and strength to 
be stopped by prudential considerations. It must spread more 
and more till our ministers and even our Sunday-school teachers 
have become more or less acquainted with its methods and results. 
It can not remain a mere academic movement; it must influence 
the practical use of the Scriptures in pulpit, school, and home. 
Religious people contemplate this prospect with mixed feelings ; 
some with dread, many with sympathy and hope qualified by a 
certain solicitude engendered by reflection on the perils of a 
transition time. The right attitude for all who are competent to 
influence the situation is readiness for earnest participation in the 





“This must come sooner or later. The 
teaching of Jesus has taken such a, hold of 
the Christian mind that it will get no rest till it has given effect 
thereto both in theology and in life. Tho we be near the close 
of the nineteenth Christian century this thing has yet to be done. 
And done it shall be. The rediscovery of Christ imperatively 
imposes the task. It is an arduous task, not to be accomplished 
in a year, or even in a century, and before the consummation 
devoutly to be wished many changes, theological, ecclesiastical, 
and social, may come which shall cause faint hearts to quake— 
such a shaking in earth and heaven as shall look like the final 
judgment. But it will be only a shaking of things that ought to 
be shaken in order that the things which can not be shaken may 
remain.” 


PERSECUTION OF NON-RESISTANTS IN 
RUSSIA. 


HERE 


“Dookhobortzy,” and for many years there has been war 


is a Christian sect in the Caucasus known as the 
between this sect and the Russian Government. Just at present 
the conflict is extremely violent. Thousands are being expelled 
from their homes and lands; hundreds are tortured in body and 
in mind, and general ruin is threatened unless the Dookhobortzy 
submit. They refuse to pay taxes and refuse to serve in the 
army. Professing to follow Christ in a literal and absolute man- 
ner, they regard all force, whether legal or not, as sinful, and 
decline to have anything to do with the Government. They are 
peasants and without education, but their practise corresponds 
exactly with the philosophy of Count Tolstoi, the Christian An- 
archist. He contributes an interesting article on the situation to 
The Contemporary Review, referring at the outset to a detailed 
report of the persecutions communicated to the London 77zmes by 
a friend and agent of his. We quote from Tolstoi’s article as 
follows: 


“The Government demands compliance with its requirements ; 
the Dookhobortzy do not obey. 

“The Government can not afford to yield. Not only because 
this refusal of the Dookhobortzy to comply with the requirements 
of Government has, from the official standpoint, no legal justifi- 
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cation, and is contradictory to the existing time-consecrated 
order; but such refusals must be discourtenanced at once, for 
the sole reason that, if allowed to ten, to-morrow there will be a 
thousand, ten thousand others who wish to escape the burden of 
the taxes and the conscription. And if this is allowed, there will 
spring up marauding and chaos instead of order and security ; 
no one’s property or life will be safe. Thus the authorities rea- 
son; they can not reason otherwise; and they are not in the least 
at fault in so reasoning. Even without any such selfish consid- 
eration as that these desertions might deprive him of his means 
of subsistence, now collected from the people by means of com- 
pulsion, every official, from the Czar down to the ooryadiuk (vil- 
lage police-commissioner), must be deeply indignant with the 
refusal of some uncivilized, unlettered people to comply with the 
demands of the Government, which are obligatory upon all. 
‘How dare these mere ciphers of people,’ thinks the official, 
‘deny that which is recognized by everybody, that which is con- 
secrated by the law, and is practised everywhere?’ As officials, 
they can not be shown to be in error for acting as they do. They 
use force, brute force. And they can not avoid so doing. In 
point of fact, how can you, by reasonable and humaine means, 
compel men who profess the Christian religion to join another 
body of men when are learning how to kill, and practising for 
that purpose? The deception of deceived people can be main- 
tained by various kinds of stupefactiogs—by administration of 
oaths, by theological, philosophical, and judicial sophistries. But 
as soon as the deception is by some means broken, and people 
like the Dookhobortzy, calling things by their right names, say, 
‘We are Christians, and therefore we can not kill,’ then the lie 
is exposed; and to persuade such men by arguments of reason is 
impossible. The only means of inducing them to obey are blows, 
‘executions,’ deprivation of shelter, cold and hunger in their 
families. Just these means are used. So long asthe officials are 
not conscious of their wrong position they can do nothing else ; 
and therefore are not—guilty. But still less are those Christians 
at fault who refuse to participate in murderous exercises, and to 
join a body of men who are trained to kill any whom the Govern- 
ment orders to be killed. The nominal Christian, baptized and 
brought up in Greek orthodoxy, Catholicism, Protestantism, 
might continue to follow violence and murder, so long as he does 
not discover the deception put upon him. But as soon as he dis- 
covers that every man is responsible to God for his acts, and that 
this responsibility can not be shifted to some one else or excused 
by the oath, and that he must not kill, or prepare himself to 
kill, then participation with the army at once becomes to him as 
impossible morally as it is physically impossible for him to lift a 
ton weight. ‘This fact of the Christian religion makes its relation 
to government a terrible tragedy.” 


Tolstoi thinks that the Russian Government is between the 
devil and the deep sea. If it continues to use force, there will be 
widespread sympathy with the martyrs, and other sects, of which 
there are scores in Russia, will doubtless come to their rescue; if 
it lets the Dookhobortzy alone, tens of thousands of others will 
demand similar exemption from military service and taxation. 
Of course, Tolstoi’s sympathies are with the persecuted, and he 
meets as follows the objection that the course of the non-resistant 
sects would, if unchecked, lead to the dissolution of government : 


“*But what will happen if government is brought to an end?’ 
I hear the question which is always put by those who think that 
if we lose that which we now have, then there will remain noth- 
ing, everything will be lost. 

“There is always the one answer to this question. There will 
be the thing which ought to be, that which is well-pleasing to 
God, which is according to the law He has put in our hearts and 
revealed to our minds. If government should be abolished by 
us in the way of revolution, certainly the question as to what will 
be after government is done away with would require an answer 
from the abolitionists. But the abolition which is now in process 
is taking place, not because some one, or some body of men, have 
resolved upon it, but government is being swept away because it 
is not according to the will of God which He has revealed to our 
minds and put in our hearts. A man who refuses to kill and im- 
prison his brother man does not purpose to destroy government; 
he merely wishes not to do that which is contrary to the will of 
God; he is merely avoiding that which not only he, but every- 
‘body who is above the brute, undoubtedly considers evil. If 
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through this government be destroyed, it only shows that the 
demands of government are contrary to God's will—that is, they 
are evil; and thus government, being in itself an evil, comes to 
be destroyed.” 


In the London 77mes article referred to above, the Dookhobortzy 
are described with considerable detail. We quote some portions: 


“Worshiping God in spirit, the Dookhobortzy as a body declare 
that the external church, and everything performed in her and 
pertaining to her, has no significance whatsoever for them and is 
quite useless. ‘Our conscience,’ said the Dookhobortzy from 
Tambof, ‘does not need to go to the church, and we do not think 
the church holy, being, as she is, perishable and not eternal.’ 
Since, according to them, God dwells in every soul of the Dook- 
hobortzy, the church of this God must also be there. ‘My 
church,’ it is said in the catechism of the Dookhobortzy, ‘is built, 
not on mountains, not of wooden beams, nor with walls of stone, 
but my church is built in the soul.’ Wherever two or three are 
gathered in the name of Christ, there is the church. Having 
rejected the external church, the Dookhobortzy no longer need 
sacraments and ceremonies. Images, or, as the Dookhobortzy 
call them, ‘symbols,’ they do not acknowledge to be holy, and 
they revere none of them... . 

“The Dookhobortzy acknowledge Scripture to be from God; 
but they do not make this the basis of their creed. ‘From the 
Old and New Testaments,’ they say, ‘we take only what is use- 
ful,’ mostly the moral teaching. Everything in the Bible which 
does not agree with their beliefs they reject, or try to explain by 
some out-of-the-way, mystical interpretation. Their religion is 
not derived from the Bible, but from tradition. This tradition 
from their forefathers they call ‘the living book,’ as it lives in 
their memory and hearts and is in contrast to our Bible, which, 
according to them, consists of ‘dead letters.’ . 

“The moral ideas of the Dookhobortzy are the following: All 
men are, by nature, equal; external distinctions, whatsoever 
they may be, are worth nothing. This idea of men’s equality the 
Dookhobortzy have directed further, against the state authority. 
The ‘Sons of God’ do their duty without compulsion; there is no 
need of authority for them. There must not be on earth any 
authority, either clerical or secular, because all men are in them- 
selves equal and equally liable to the commission of sin. The 
Dookhobortzy, therefore, altho they do not rebel against estab- 
lished authorities, do not obey them blindly; if they show any 
deference it is not really felt; among themselves they hold sub- 
ordination, and much more, a monarchical government, to be 
contrary to their ideas. Sons of God have noneed either of judi- 
cial tribunals. ‘What use has the tribunal for him who does not 
wish to wrong anybody?’ say they. Neither do they admit an 
oath, and, therefore, they refuse to swear for any cause; this lat- 
ter case happened very often when they were called for military 
service. They also think it wrong to bear weapons and to fight 
against an enemy; this they evidenced practically; for, in the 
Vologodsk regiment, during the first Turkish war, when near 
Perekop, they threw away their arms.” 





Poison in Ian Maclaren.—The editor of 7he Southwestern 
Presbyterian feels constrained to warn his readers against “the 
subtle poison” of humanitarianism which he finds lurking in 
some of the Drumtochty stories by “Ian Maclaren.” For ex- 
ample, in the case of the good physician, Dr. Maclure, it appears 
that with all his kindness of heart and nobleness of character, 
he was not “a professor of religion or even an attendant at 
church.” And there is the honest and faithful postman who 
finally risks and loses his life to save a widow’s child. Yet Posty 
is between times and off duty a sorry drunkard—his only regret 
about his dead brother, like himself intemperate, is that he re- 
fused an invitation to drink with him on the night he died. But 
“the worst example of all” is found in the story of the girl, Lilly 
Grant, whose dying hours are made happy and content by the 
deception practised upon her by the loving, gentle, and sympa- 
thetic Jamie Soutar. The great grief of the dying girl has been 
the apparent neglect of her mistress whom she had served so 
well. Jamie disposes of this source of unhappiness in the only 
way that seems open tohim. He tells Lilly Grant that her mis- 
tress had actually been twice a day at the hospital to inquire 
about ker. He also produced twenty pounds in gold, his own, 
which he had drawn from his savings in the home bank, and rep- 
resents it as her mistress’s gift. “Here we have,” says 7he 
Southwestern, ‘the very doctrine unblushingly taught by Jesuit 
casuists, that one may steal or lie ‘for the greater glory of God.’” 
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A CARDINAL’S HAT FOR SATOLLI. 


HE announcement that Mgr. Satolli is to be made a Cardi 

nal has been conveyed through Cardinal Rampolla of 
Rome to Cardinal Gibbons. The formal ceremony will not take 
place in Rome, but the cardinalatal beretta will be brought from 
Rome by one of the royal guard and imposed by Cardinal Gib- 
bons. Leading Catholics have expressed the opinion that the 
red hat is conferred upon the papal delegate because of his 
“thorough comprehension of the condition of the church in the 
United States and his warm sympathy for our free institutions 


and the principles of our Government.” We give herewith some 


comments on the subject from the religious press. 74e P2/ot, of 


Boston (Roman Catholic), says: 


“Our first Apostolic Delegate began his career at a troublous 
time in American Catholic history. For more than a year previ- 
ous to his coming, the dissensions on matters of ecclesiastical 
polity had been marked, and sometimes bitter. They were, in 
certain parts of the country, such as are inevitable in the adjust- 
ment of a multitude of people of varied ancestral but common 
religious traditions to a new national environment. They were, 
otherwhere, as in the differences on the school-question, such as 
are equally inevitable among men of virtue and strong character, 
all seeking the same end but by different and sometimes seem- 
ingly opposed methods. 

“To recognize the sincerity and earnestness behind movements 
which he nevertheless felt called upon to modify, to effect a 
change without proclaiming a conquest, to exert influence without 
interference, to indicate the best common procedure in a given 
case, from the initiative now of the more radical, now of the more 
conservative schools of thought in the American Church, and thus 
peacefully to unify ecclesiastical polity, was the difficult task 
before the Pope’s representative in America. 

“His measure of success has demonstrated that tho a difficult 
it was not an impossible task; and he has won, meanwhile, the 
loving regard and confidence of the whole ecclesiastical body.” 


The Irish World (Roman Catholic) gives a review of Satolli’s 
life and work since his appointment as papal delegate and con- 
cludes : 


“Some warm patriots thought that Cardinal Gibbons had been 
slighted, and that if any such extraordinary powers should have 
been conferred the Cardinal ought to have received the honor. 
All this opposition, however, disappeared on Mgr. Satolli’s 
arrival, and none did more to make everything harmonious than 
Cardinai Gibbons himself. 

“During his time here he has had his hands full, and a good 
prospect presented itself at one time of this state of things con- 
tinuing. It is only gradually that our people have learned to ap- 
preciate his position, and the mass of material complaint that 
came before him for judgment has been a revelation of a state of 
things for which those not conversant with the undercurrent of 
church affairs were not prepared. The condition of the trial cal- 
endar was proof sufficient to convince one of the urgency of just 
such atribunal as the Pope in his wisdom has seen fit to establish, 
and we think that His Eminence has cleared it with due satisfac- 
tion to himself and all others concerned.” 


The Freeman's Journal (Roman Catholic) says: 


“In his three years’ career in the United States, Mgr. Satolli 
has carved his name deeply on the pages of Catholic history in 
America. His mission was a new and extraordinary one. He 
had no landmarks to go by, no footsteps to follow, no precedents 
to guide him. He was left to his own wisdom and diplomatic 
genius to inaugurate a new departure in church government. 
That he has accomplished his great work well and to the satisfac- 
tion of his august superior is evidenced by his elevation to the 
Cardinalate.” 


The Christian Evangelist (Disciples, St. Louis) speaks in a 
It says: 


“Word has just been received in this country that Mgr. Satolli, 
the papal ablegate to America, commonly referred to as the 
‘American Pope,’ has been made a Cardinal, and will shortly re- 
turn to Rome to represent there the interests of Roman Catholics 
in America. 


different tone. 


Satolli is not an American. He came to this coun- 
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try only a short time ago, and was not then able to speak our 
language. After a short residence here he is now promoted and 
recalled to Rome to serve as representative of the American 
branch of the papacy. This, as we view it, is a slap at every 
Romish dignitary in America.” 


Referring to the statement concerning Mgr. Satolli’s intimate 
knowledge of our institutions, 74e Advance (Congregational) 
says: 

‘As Mgr. Satolli has made most of his speeches in this country 
through an interpreter and has just learned the language, and as 
he was born and brought up and spent all his life but the last two 
or three years in a land where there is no liberty except what has 
been wrenched from the papacy, it is difficult to understand how 
he has so suddenly come into possession of these special qualifi- 
cations. From the outside it would seem more likely that his 
appointment is due to his knowledge of the mind of the Pope than 
to his superior understanding of American affairs.” 





MISSIONARY LIFE IN CHINA. 


HE conditions under which missionary work is carried on in 
China are peculiar, and are possibly but imperfectly under- 

stood by those who have never visited the country and been 
brought into personal contact with the Chinese. We are told by 
a writer in Macmizllan’s (November) that the population is di- 
vided into two sharply defined classes, the very rich and the very 
poor, the middle class being an insignificant quantity, and that 
tho the poor, with all their ignorance and superstition, are the 
more amenable to external influences, for good as well as for 
bad, they betray, in common with their rulers, a rooted aversion 


to foreigners. The writer says: 


“The days of Chinese exclusiveness have departed, never, we 
believe, to return; but the supreme self-complacency of the peo- 
ple as a whole, their lofty pretensions, their affectation of good- 
ness, wisdom, and more or less beneficent power, are still one of 
their most striking characteristics, and while naturally more 
marked in the words and actions of the official class, may still be 
detected in the most wretched coolie who loads a ship’s bunkers 
with coal. The latter’s inborn animosity toward strangers does 
not of course show itself much outside China, where the conditions 
are naturally reversed. It rather develops into an unuttered 
contempt, and a determination to get the better of the foreigner 
in every conceivable way, even if it be only in the washing of 
linen. In China itself this animosity is fanned and kept alive by 
the expressed contempt and the active opposition of the governing 
classes” 


In reference to the “high moral code” of China, we quote: 


“Confucianism has no doubt wrought much good in its time, 
but it has outlived its moral power; its body is there still, but 
such soul as it had seems to have departed out of it. Confucius 
threw no light on any of the questions which have a world-wide 
and eternal interest; he gave no real impulse to religion ; he had 
no sympathy with progress. It does not seem, however, as if 
Dr. Legge’s prophecy that his influence would wane is likely soon 
to be fulfilled. Putting Christianity aside for the moment, China 
would assuredly fare better if she followed out her great philos- 
opher’s'principles. It is because her people preach so glibly of 
morality and virtue, and neglect to practise them, that the Em- 
pire is the morally rotten body that we see it to be.” 


Ought women to be sent to China as missionaries, and are the 
missionaries sufficiently careful not to inflame the passions of the 
people needlessly? ‘These questions are asked, and are answered 
as follows: 


“We must reiterate our conviction, which will be shared by 
nearly all laymen who have visited China, that the hostile feel- 
ings they [women] indisputably excite almost completely nullify 
the good they would be capable of accomplishing under more 
favorable conditions. Their enthusiasm and devotion, their 
bravery and (as a general thing) their tact, their tireless and 
unceasing labors in lonely provinces where everything but their 
own steadfast belief in their cause tells against them, make their 
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relative failure all the more pathetic. Still, badly as Chinese 
men think of the Western woman who goes about among them 
unrestrained, the Chinese women are more amenable to feminine 


influences, when once their natural prejudice has been removed, 


and there is a marvelously wide field here for female energy. It 
is possible that our women do more good among their own sex in 
China than we are generally disposed to admit; but it is certain 
their presence is an abomination to the people at large, and until 
China has properly awakened, sporadic outbreaks with more or 
less serious results are inevitable. The other question, as to the 
discretion of the missionaries of both sexes, has occupied the at- 
tention of successive ministers to Peking and of consuls at the 
various treaty ports any time during the past thirty years or more. 
After all, it must be remembered that China belongs to the Chi- 
nese, and that we, when we penetrate beyond the treaty ports, 
are only received on sufferance. The authorities do not want us 
there, and they would turn us out if they could and if they dared. 
Given a rooted antipathy to foreigners and a missionary whose 
zeal outruns his discretion, and a disturbance is the most natural 
result in the world. It speaks well for the qualities of the men 
we send out to preach the Gospel in China that collisions with the 
officials and the people have, in circumstances tending very 
readily to enmity, been so relatively few and the converts so 
relatively numerous.” 





LATE UTTERANCES ON CHURCH UNITY. 


I N spite of some depressing occurrences of recent date, such as 

the rejection of the Chicago-Lambeth platform by the Epis- 
copal Convention, the subject of church unity remains at the 
front as a topic of religious discussion, both in England and in 
this country. The subject was given a prominent place in the 
program of the recent Church Congress at Norwich, England, 
with the result, according to report, of stirring up a breezy debate 
showing a wide difference of opinion among the members on the 
question of union. One of the points discussed was reunion with 
the Church of Rome according to the terms proposed in the recent 
letter of Pope Leo. The Bishop of Coventry made a speech in 
which he contended that transsubstantiation, compulsory confes- 
sion, and penance, Mariolatry, image worship, the celibacy of 
the clergy, were in the catalog of serious differences. Lord 
Halifax made a diplomatic address, but upon the whole advoca- 
ting reunion with Rome. Dean Lefroy followed Lord Halifax and 
warmly rebuked him for his alleged leanings toward Romanism. 
Referring to this discussion, 7he Christian Commonwealth, of 
London, says: 


“* Everybody was evidently in favor of the policy of the anaconda 
‘with respect to the rabbit. Reunion was always possible if the 
Established Church could be allowed to swallow up all the other 
churches. Or, to change the figure a little, the lion was quite 
ready to unite with the lamb, provided the lamb would consent 
to be eaten. This is practically what all these conferences on 
reunion amount to. Every one wishes to be the anaconda or lion 
in the case, and none will consent to be either the rabbit or the 
lamb. In all that was said at the Church Congress there was not 
the slightest intimation on the part of any one that any concession 
would or could be made by churchmen. While this is the spirit 


we may as well make up our minds that reunion is yet a long way 
off.” 


In this country the discussion of church unity has recently cen- 
tered around the proposals framed by the Congregational Council 
at Syracuse, and the National Unitarian Conference at Washing- 
ton. Asa matter of course 7he Congregationalist is committed 
to the Syracuse Quadrilateral. It sums up its merits thus: 


“The chief value of the basis of unity proposed by Congrega- 
tionalists, above those offered by other denominations, is that it 
offers common ground on which the great majority of Christians 
can stand, without trespassing on the liberties of any. Union on 
such a basis will not obliterate important denominational lines, 
but will prevent them from being used as barriers and will keep 
divisions of Christ's army from striving against one another. It 
may bring together bodies already closely affiliated, prevent 
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wasteful competition on home and foreign fields, promote ac- 
quaintance and fellowship, and lead toward a unity which, with- 
out the danger of tyranny by any central authority, will witness 
to the world more fully than now that Christians love one another.” 


For the same reason Zhe Christian Register (Unitarian) is 
inclined to think that the plan submitted by the National Confer- 


ence at Washington is the best of all. It says: 


“They (the Unitarians) offer as a basis not a form of doctrine, 
a liturgy, a method of government, a traditional form of priestly 
succession, but the essence of Christianity itself, as summed up 
in the life and teachings of Jesus, that practical religion is love 
to God and love toman. This is a basis of union which is older 
than that offered by Episcopacy or by any other denomination. 
It lies at the foundation not only of Christianity, but of Hebra- 
ism and all true religion. Inaccepting it, the Episcopalian is not 
obliged to give up his prayer-book or his doctrine of the apostolic 
succession, the Methodist is not obliged to give up his bishops, 
nor the Presbyterian his elders, nor the Roman Catholic his cere- 
monies, nor the Baptist his love for immersion. All this matter 
of form and government is secondary. This is the real faith de- 
livered to the saints, and on this basis Christians of all denomi- 
nations may find a field for cooperation.” 


The Episcopal papers generally do not take kindly to the Con- 
gregational proposal, claiming that it is creedless and requires 
too few conditions. On the other hand the evangelical press, as 
a rule, commends the Syracuse platform as the best that has yet 
been offered. This feeling is expressed by 7he Methodist Prot- 
estant as follows: 


“To our view the Congregational platform is sufficiently com- 
prehensive to cover every principle and doctrine that belongs to 
the religion of the Bible, and what is not found in that no man is 
under obligation to accept. We hail this as a step toward that 
grand day when divisions and unholy competitions will cease, 
and when all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and 
walk in His commandments will be one family.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A GREAT manufacturing company in Massachusetts recently paid their 
workmen, on Saturday evening, seven hundred ten-dollar bills, each bill 
being marked. By the following Tuesday, four hundred and ten of these 
marked bills were deposited in the bank by the saloon-keepers of the town. 
Four thousand and one hundred dollars had passed from the hands of 
workmen on Saturday night and Sunday, and left them nothing to show for 
this great sum of money but headaches and poverty in their homes. Well 
might these men cry outtotheState: ‘*Saveus from ourselves!’’ andtheir 
hapless wives andchildren: ‘Save us from our husbandsand fathers on the 
Lord’s Day at least.”—Father McSweeney, in Catholic World. 


THE investigations of Mr. Robert E. Lewis, College Secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, to determine whether the Christian 
ministry deserves to rank as the “‘distinctly learned profession,” show that 
in eleven representative theological seminaries the proportion of colleze 
graduates to the whole number of students is 66.8 per cent.; and in nine 
leading law schools the proportion is 34.6 per cent., while in nine of the 
principal medical schools the proportion is 23.9 per cent. 


A NEw International Sunday-school Lesson Committee isto be chosen by 
the International Sunday-school Association at its triennial meeting in 
Boston which will be held June 23-26, 1896. The lessons for 1896 will be for 
the first six months the Gospel of Luke, and for the remainder of the year 
in Old Testament history from the times of David and Solomon. The 
theme for the entire year of 1897 will be the history of the Early Christian 
Church as given in the Acts of the Apostles. 


THE secretaries of the Methodist Episcopal missionary societies send out 
the following statement: ‘tA million for missions was once prophecy; it is 
now history. One million two hundred thousand for missions was once 
prophecy; it is now history. One million and a quarter for missions is a 
prophecy that bids fair of being fulfilled in 1895.” 


THE Hungarian Rabbis, without the fear of the Western Pope before their 
eyes, declared, with one dissentient only (and he should emigrate to Amer- 
ica), that they could not bless mixed unions, either by marriage ceremony 
or other religious form.— 7he Hebrew Standard. 


THE. Baptists in Saxgny protest against the legality of an order issued by 
the Government threatening them with a fine without appeal for * baptizing 
or doing anything which might disturb the peace of the Lutheran Church.” 


THE Bishop of Norwich, England, is not a Doctor of Divinity. In the im- 
poverished condition of his diocese he thinks he can spend the $350 better in 
helping poor clergy than in paying fees for an ornamental title. 


The American Hebrew has been selected by the Department of Jewish 
Studies of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle as the means for 
coming in touch with the general Jewish public. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


IS RUSSIA TO RULE THE WORLD? 


" HE twentieth century belongs to us,” says exultingly the 

St. Petersburg Novoye Vremya. For a long time the 
Czar of Russia has been regarded as master of the Old World, 
but never more so than now. He can preserve peace or bring on 
war at pleasure. Emperor William’s conservative Germans will 
not fight unless they are attacked, France can not go to war with- 
out an ally, England fears that she will find no one to help her. 
Italy and Austria have nomoney., The Czar alone need consult 
no one but himself in the matter. Alarmists believe that, if the 
Czar puts his legions into motion, all Europe will become his 
An instance of this isto be found in a pamphlet published 
The 
writer, Joseph Popowski, a member of the Austrian Legislature, 
has endeavored to picture the danger from a statistical point of 
view. Althoa Pole, he has curbed his national animosity against 
Russia, and treats the subject mainly from a European point of 
view. The chief danger lies, in his opinion, in the enormous 
extent and compactness of Russia. 


prey. 
in Vienna, which is just now creating much interest. 


Popowski writes, in the 
main, as follows: 


“The Czar rules over a territory more than 9,000,000 square 
miles in extent. That is twice as much as China, 2% times as 
much as the United States, 5 times as large as all Europe, 41 
times as large as Germany, and 50 times as large as France. 
Russia’s population is more numerous than that of any two 
European powers outside their colonies, and Russia’s population 
increases much faster. At the end of the century it will be 
greater than that of the Triple Alliance. Russia follows the ex- 
pansive force within her, and aims at the rule of the world. The 
Czar regards himself as the King of Kings, and the same view is 
held by his people. To this very day one may hear Russians 
make the naive assertion that the Crimean war was nothing but 
a rebellion of the French, English, and Turks against the power 
of the Czar. The Russians want Constantinople because they 
regard themselves as the heirs of Eastern Rome. In Asia they 
mean to obtain the empire of Genghis and Tamerlane. 

“Can Europe defend herself against Russia? Napoleon I. was 
of opinion that a warlike, enterprising Czar could soon reach 
Calais with his army, and become the supreme ruler of Europe’s 
destinies. But Russia is not given to sudden impulses; she ad- 
vances slowly. The Triple Alliance was created because the 
powers of Europe see the danger, but coalitions like this nearly 
always lose the right moment to act, and Russia knows well how 
to make use of the jealousies of the European powers. If the 
French politicians could judge calmly, they would see that they 
risk their colonies in their hope to regain Alsace-Lorraine, and 
they would become suspicious of Russia. A French statesman 
very justly says: ‘Russia is Germany’s enemy to-day; to- 
morrow, when we have overcome Germany, Russia will be our 
enemy.’ But common sense alone does not rule the world; pas- 
sion, too, has its influence. Many years must pass before the 
French give up their idea of revenge. The only defense against 
Russia is strict watchfulness on the part of the Triple Alliance, 
assisted by England.” 


Popowski closes his booklet with the following warning sen- 
tences: 


“Under these circumstances Europe may experience surprises 
greater than the most pessimistic now expect. Russia can count 
upon France’s assistance, and may suddenly find allies among the 
Slavonian nations. And Russia has the advantage of autocratic 
leadership. The powers which form the Triple Alliance can not 
act without a council. Russia, therefore, has the initiative; and 
can choose her own time for the attack. It is difficult to say 
whether the diplomats of Europe will be equal to the emergency. 
Thus much is certain: The balance of power is turning more in 
favor of Russia, hence all who value the civilization of Western 
Europe can not fail to regard the future with apprehension.” 


Some time since, however, a writer in the MWz27tdr Wochen- 
blatt, Berlin, declared that Russia's strength is overrated. He 
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believes that she can afford as little to risk temporary defeat as 
any other power. The flower of her army is gathered on the 
German frontier. If she is beaten there, she is less able to re- 
cover than Germany, which can manage to raise a second army 
nearly as good as her first.— 7vanslated and Condensed for Tue 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





CHANGE IN THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 


- HE French Republic uses up a Ministry in nine months on 

the average. Hence the Ribot Cabinet has not lasted less 
than the majority of its predecessors. The immediate cause of 
its fall may be traced back to the Panama scandals of last year. 
In the spring of the present year it became apparent that corrup- 
tion had something to do with the renewal of the concession of 
The 
Soon, however, it became known that 


the Southern Railroad Company. Senators Martin and 
Magnier were prosecuted. 
Baron Reinach, of corruptionist fame, had divided $200,000 
among 32 Deputies. The House demanded an investigation; 
the Minister of Justice declared that this was a case for the courts 
rather than the legislature; his fellow ministers supported him, 
and a vote of want of confidence was the result, followed by the 
The /ournal des Deébats, 
Paris, nevertheless, denies that the Chamber was actuated by 


any love for better morals in politics. 


resignation of the entire Cabinet. 


This paper says: 

“The Socialists declare that the fall of the Ministry must be 
taken as revenge for the refusal to interfere on behalf of the Car- 
maux strikers. This proves that there is no question of public 
morality. The vote which caused the Ministry to fall was a 
purely political one. Apparently justice demanded that the Min- 
istry should fall because it failed to proceed against corruption. 
In reality it was made a victim to the trickery of the Socialists. 
The new Cabinet should take care that the Chamber does not get 
its wish.” 

But to all appearance the new Ministry will make an attempt 


to overthrow corruption. In the opinion of many people the 


Bourgeois Cabinet inaugurates anew era. The Germans hail it 
as a Cabinet of peace. The 7aged/att, Leipsic, says: 


“France is entirely in the hands of capitalistic bureaucrats. 
Rothschild and his companions are her real rulers. Hence the 
terrible losses which this rich country has suffered. The decline 
of national wealth, the increase of the debt, the almost unbeara- 
ble taxation, and the increasing poverty of the people are all due 
to corruption. The capitalistic mandarins fostered Chauvinism 
in order to plunder the country at leisure. And now comes a 
Ministry which dares to oppose all this. According to Bour- 
geois’s program no member of the legislature would be allowed 
to connect himself with business enterprises. The expenses of 
the army are to be cut down, and a special colonial corps, formed 
of the natives of the colonies, is to take the place of native-born 
Frenchmen in all colonial wars. The new Ministry also intends 
to increase the income-tax and death-duties, to relieve the poorer 
classes from the burden of unjust taxation. How long M. Bour- 
geois will be permitted to carry out his plans, is difficult to say. 
But he has set the ball of reform going.” 


Whether or not the new Cabinet is destined to remain in office 
long is a matter of conjecture. The majority is certainly not 
very willing to support it just now, but may refrain from inter- 
ference during the present unsettled state of international poli- 
tics. There are some very noteworthy men in the new Cabinet. 
Bourgeois, the Premier, has held many important positions under 
the French Government, and passes for a man who can not be 
bought. Berthelot, the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, is a 
professor of chemistry known for his scientific researches and a 
member of the Academie des Sciences and Academie de Médecine. 
He is very ambitious. Renan, who knew him well, proposed as 
his epitaph: “‘ Here lies Berthelot in the only place he never tried 
to get.” Cavaignac, the Minister of War, is one of the few men 
in France who consider that the country carries too heavy an 
armament.— 7rans/lated for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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THE FUTURE OF MADAGASCAR. 


HE text of the treaty between Madagascar and France has 
been published. In name the Queen remains the head of 
the Hovas; in reality she has not the slightest authority. The 
Temps, Paris, thinks the treaty is very creditable to the sagacity 
of its framers. According to the latest reports, the Hovas are 
perfectly satisfied with French rule, and unlikely to rise again in 
rebellion. France will represent Madagascar in all foreign rela- 
tions. The army of the Hovas is to be disbanded and reorganized 
under French officers. The Queen promises to be guided by the 
French Resident in all her actions. The article which most con- 
cerns the outside world is the one in which France declares that 
her Government “does not assume any responsibility on account 
of engagements, debts, or concessions which the Government of 
Her Majesty, the Queen of Madagascar, may have agreed to be- 
fore the signing of the present treaty.” This may involve the 
French Government in complications with countries whose cit- 
izens have acquired rights in Madagascar. The United States is 
among those countries. 

The French make no secret of their pleasure at having pre- 
vented England from executing any designs she may have had 
upon Madagascar. Deputy Mahy, ina long letter to the Figaro, 
says: 


“We do not fear British competition in Madagascar. We need 
that country as an outlet for our own overproduction. Neither 
do we care to have Mr. Rhodes’s pioneers there, who are ready 
and waiting to colonize the territories we have pacified. We 
want neither English nor German nor Italian colonists in the 
island. If necessary, we can colonize the island with such of our 
people who are dangerous but yet reformable.” 


The Chronicle, Newcastle, thinks that “if the natives of all 
countries but France are to be excluded from Madagascar, the 
welfare of the island will sorely need praying for.”— 7ranslated 
for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





FOREIGN POPULATIONS OF EUROPEAN 
CAPITALS. 


BERTHELOT, the official statistician of Paris, recently 
¢ published some data regarding the population of large 
cities in Europe. He deals chiefly with the proportion of for- 
eigners to be found in European capitals. M. Berthelot points 
out that the popular idea that the Germans are more numerous 
in Paris than other foreigners is based upon error. They are in 
fact decreasing. From 36,000 in 1886, their number fell to 26,000 
in 1894. But Paris has a larger number of foreigners within her 
walls than any other European city—181,000 exclusive of nation- 
alized Frenchmen. 


In Paris only 36 per cent. of the inhabitants were born in the 
city; in Berlin, 41 per cent. ; in Vienna, 45; in London, 65. St. 
Petersburg alone draws a larger proportion of its inhabitants 
from the country; only 32 per cent. of the citizens of the Russian 
capital were born within its radius. Another fact which gives 
cause for reflection is the large number of foreigners in Paris. 
Paris has 181,000 foreigners within her walls, or 75 out of every 
1,000 inhabitants. London has only 95,000 (22 per thousand), 
St. Petersburg 23,000 (24 per thousand), Vienna 35,000 (22 per 
thousand). Germany attracts, next to France, the greatest num- 
ber of foreigners, but their proportion in the capital is small. 
Berlin counts only 18,000 aliens among her inhabitants (11 per 
thousand). Eight hundred of the foreigners in Paris live on the 
interest of their money; 20,000 are employers; 33,000 are em- 
ployees, including servants, and 57,000 are laborers. The rest is 
made up of women and children. This does not include the nat- 
uralized Frenchmen, who number nearly 5,000. The Belgians 
furnish the largest number of foreigners in Paris; they number 
45,000; next come the Germans and Swiss with 26,000 each, the 
Italians with 21,000, the English with 13,000, and the Russians 
with 9,000. Doctors, dentists, musicians, and artists suffer very 
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strongly from foreign competition, and two thirds of the bankers 
and commission agents are foreigners.—7ranslated and Con- 
densed for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





TEMPORAL AND SPIRITUAL POWER IN 
ITALY. 


ERY shortly after the September festivities in commemora- 
tion of the capitulation of Rome, the Italian Government 
received a strong reminder of the fact that Papacy is not yet 
dead. King Charles of Portugal, nephew of King Humbert of 
Italy, intended to pay his royal uncle a visit. In view of the 
Pope’s renewed opposition to the Italian occupation of Rome, 
King Charles wished to meet his uncle in another city. But the 
Italian Government will not allow this. ‘At Rome or nowhere,” 
says the official Pofolo Romano, and Crispi had addressed a sar- 
castic note to the Portuguese Ambassador, in which he expresses 
a hope that King Charles will soon regain his independence of 
action. The /udependance Belge, Brussels, knowing well from 
experience nearer home what a struggle with Rome means, says: 


“It is impossible to deny that the abandonment of the visit 
which the King of Portugal intended to pay to the King of Italy 
is a serious check to Italian politics. King Charles is a devout 
Catholic, and Leo XIII.’s letter to Cardinal Rampolla has proved 
to the King that he can not visit his uncle without infringing his 
duty tothe church. The Italian Government is to be commended 
for its firmness in declaring that King Charles must meet his 
royal uncle at Rome. But Crispi has not rendered the monarchy 
a service by his attitude during the September festivities. The 
Pope deeply resents the anti-religious character of these festivi- 
ties. It is quite possible that Italy has entered upon a new period 
of religious strife. The Pope, during late years, condemned the 
Catholics to inaction by ordering them to abstain from voting. 
If he now enters into politics, the Government will be much em- 
barrassed. The Pope is, as much as the King, master of Italy's 
destinies. If he gives the word, a hundred Catholic members 
will be elected in the Opposition, and the position of the Govern- 
ment will be rendered very precarious.” 

The Frankfurter Zettung, Frankfurt, says: 

“Italy did quite right in assuming a firm attitude in the face of 
such an insult. Crispi has informed the Lisbon Cabinet that 
Italy needs no representative of a state which is under Papal 
supervision. The Portuguese Government feared to break with 
the Pope. Now it has broken with Italy, and the sequel will 
show which is the lesser evil. There are plenty of Liberals and 
Republicans in Portugal who will have a say in the matter.” 


The 7Zarde, Lisbon, endeavors to excuse the action of King 
Charles. “The matter is entirely a family affair,” says that 
paper, “and has nothing to do with politics.” The Italian Gov- 
ernment evidently regards the incident as the signal fora Au/tur- 
kampf. The 7ribuna, Rome, says: 

“The struggle can not be deferred any longer. The Vatican 
has sought it. Without touching the Guarantee Laws,* the Gov- 
ernment can stop the political clergy from influencing the people. 
France has done, and Austria is doing it, yet neither of these 
countries is an enemy of the church. The first question to be 
settled will be the question of divorce laws. The moderation of 
the state has made the church overbearing.” 


The Agenzia Italiana says that the Government intends to 
propose a law by which the position of the country clergy will be 
strengthened against episcopal authority. A revision of the 
guarantee law is also planned.— 7rans/ated for Ture LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





THE strict manner in which the laws regarding personal insult are 
handled in Germany is illustrated not only by the numerous arrests of 
editors guilty of disrespect to princes, and the cases where men of high 
standing are fined and imprisoned for insulting laborers, but also by the 
supervision exercised over men of the legal profession. Thus the state 
attorney of Bochum, in Westphalia, was fined 50 marks for making insult- 
ing remarks to a witness. He has also to bear the costs of the case. 


* See THE LITERARY DIGEST, vol. xi., p. 711. 
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WHY BISMARCK FELL. 


aca LOBANOFF, the Russian Minister of Foreign Af- 

fairs who has lately visited France and Germany, in an in- 
terview with the correspondent of the London 7zmes touched 
He attributes 
Prince Bismarck’s fall to the high temper of the Emperor, who 
The Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, 
however, has an important article on the subject from a man in- 
timately acquainted with v. Bétticher, the Prussian Secretary of 
State. V. Bétticher has been accused of fostering dissension be- 
tween the Emperor and the Chancellor. He denies this most 
emphatically, acknowledging that Bismarck had done much for 
him. He declares that he has more than once asked Bismarck to 
give a more willing ear to the Emperor's schemes of social- 
economic reforms, but Bismarck believed that enough had been 
done in this direction. 


upon the subject of Prince Bismarck’s retirement. 


“ants to fly with his own wings.” 


“At first the Chancellor and the Emperor were on the best 
terms,” relates v. Bétticher. “‘The Emperor looked up to Bis- 
marck. He has a quick understanding and willingly listens to 
argument, if it is put before him in a lucid manner—and he has 
a right to expect that. A few words are enough for him. Bis- 
marck made a great mistake. He spoke in too authoritative a 
manner. That was entirely unnecessary, for the Emperor re- 
garded him as an authority anyhow. Hence a breach was un- 
avoidable. The Emperor could not help remembering that, 
after all, he had been placed by fate in the higher position. 
But the immediate cause of the breach was the law for the pro- 
tection of workingmen. The Emperor insisted that better 
legislation for protection against accidents was necessary, but 
Bismarck opposed him. He thought that enough had been done 
for the industrial laborers. When Bismarck informed me that 
he intended to oppose the Emperor in Cabinet Council, I stood 
aghast. He asked me to support him; but, altho I owe much 
to him, I would not consent to act in opposition to my official 
duty.” 


The Secretary of State regards the accusation that he aimed at 


supplanting Bismarck as very unjust. He said: 


“The Emperor is not influenced by any one in his choice of 
officials. Prince Hohenlohe had been picked out by him as a 
future Chancellor of the Empire long before hisappointment. Be 
sure that the Emperor has a substitute in view for every one of 
us. He thinks of the future, and tho the public may be sur- 
prised, there are few surprises for him.”—7Zzans/ated for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsrT. 


THE KOREAN IMBROCGLIO. 


Z, Russia and Japan are ready to fight out their struggle for 

supremacy in the Far East, they will not be at loss for an 
immediate pretext. Such'a pretext can always be found in 
Korean intrigues. The Queen of Korea, the real regent of the 
country, has been murdered in consequence of a palace revolu- 
tion. ‘The news came to Europe vza America, and as such news 
is regarded as proverbially unreliable, no notice was taken of it. 
Soon, however, it became known that the American correspond- 
ent was right, and the Russian press attacks Japan as the insti- 
gator of the crime. The Hazde/sh/ad, Amsterdam, gives the 
following account of the feuds which ended by putting Korea in 


the power of Japan: 


“ Li-Hsia-Ying, the father of the present king of Korea, was 
prevented from ascending the throne of his ancestors by a power- 
ful party among the courtiers, who regarded him as an exces- 
sively cruel man. His son was elevated to the throne instead. 
But Li-Hui was then very young, and a council was chosen to 
assist him. His father became a member of this council as Tai- 
Wen-Kun (Chief of the Supreme Court). As such he soon 
acquired the royal power which was denied to him in name, and 
he justified his reputation for cruelty by his persecution of the 
Christians and the expulsion of the missionaries. But the Tai- 
Wen-Kun lost his influence when King Li-Hui married Princess 
Ming. Hence any one opposed to the King or the Queen had 
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the Tai-Wen-Kun’s support. The many attempts at assassina- 
tion which the King and his father made upon each other gave 
Japan a chance to interfere, and the joint protectorate which 
China and Japan exercised over Korea until the last war was the 
result. The late war, too, had for its immediate cause one of 
these periodical outbreaks of hatred between the King's party 
and the party of the Tai-Wen-Kun. When the latter saw that 
the Queen was opposed to the Japanese, he became friendly to 
them. He sought the help of some Japanese ‘heelers,’ and with 
their assistance he has at last succeeded in encompassing the 
death of the Queen. But now that his hated rival is dead, and 
he has made peace with his weak-minded son, he is sure to turn 
against the Japanese. New conflicts of a bloody nature must, 
therefore, be expected in Korea.” 


The foreign squadrons in the Far East have detached ships to 


protect their residents in Korea. The Novoye Vremya, St. 
Petersburg, relates ‘that the Queen’s party have already asked 
help from the Governor of Vladivostock, and urges the Russian 
Government to grant the request. The Vossische Zettung, 


Berlin, says: 


“It is now time for Germany to adopt a more rational policy in 
Eastern politics. Germany must assist Japan to maintain herself 
in Korea. If Japan is allowed to increase her influence in Korea, 
Korea will, in due course, become a powerful and independent 
state, and the bad effect of our share in the opposition to the 
terms of the Shimonoseki Treaty will be effaced. If, however, 
Russia is allowed to have her own way, a mistake'will be com- 
mitted which can not easily be rectified.” 

The English press gives vent to similar opinions. Zhe Stand- 
ard and 7imes hope Japan will not be frightened out of Korea 


by the Russians. Zhe Daily Chronicle believes that the United 


States, tho on good terms with Russia, can not afford to see 
Russia predominant in the Far East.— 7rans/ated for Tue Lir- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE police of Berne warn against the diploma-swindler Gantling. Gant- 
ling had stolen the Great Seal of the University of Berne, and sold diplo- 
mas to people who wished to pass for medical men without the trouble of 
studying. Gantling amassed a fortune in this way, but fell into the hands 
of the authorities at last, and was sentenced to six yearsin State prison, 
The seal, unfortunately, was not found, and he is at his old business. His 
best customers are Englishmen, Austrians, and Americans. 
the public to assist in arresting Gantling. 


‘The police ask 


REv. G. P. MERRICK, of Holloway Prison, England, has compiled statis- 
tics which show that crime is not very renumerative. The 372 cases of 
housebreaking, which ‘‘gave employment ” to 488 men, the average “ earn- 
ings’? were only $63.50. Four hundred and twenty-two pickpockets had to 
divide the proceeds of 364 successful attempts, the average takings being 
Defrauding pays better. 
received, on an average, $731.75. 


$22.75. In 309 cases of this sort, each partner 
3ut as there is a long time of inaction be- 


tween each case, criminals are among the worst “ paid ”’ individuals, 


EXPERIENCE obtained during the late German maneuvers proves that the 
bicycle is much more usefulin patrolling than the horse. On fairly good 
roads the wheel goes much faster, while roads which can not be passed by 
them, offer also great obstructions to horsemen. 
the wheel is much feared by outposts. 


On account of its silence 


LIEBKNECHT, the great Socialist agitator and leader, has often remarked 
that the future of Socialism depends upon the training of children and the 
influence of Socialist ideas in the home, Curiously enough, in his own 
home he has failed to succeed in this direction. His wife pooh-poohs 
Socialism, and her influence over her son is so strong, that the young man 
has preferred scientific study to the propaganda of Socialism. He has passed 
successfully all examinations at the law schools, and has been appointed 
referendary of the Elberfeld circuit court. 

THE Berlin Post contains some particulars regarding the Prussian House 
of Lords, which may be of interest to lovers of foreigntitles. The Prussian 
Lords, tho not so rich as some of their English compeers, own fairly large 
estates in populous districts. Ihe House of Schulenburg has about 


330,000 
acres, v. Puttkammer 325,000, v. ATnim 300,000, v. d. Osten 280,000, v. Kleist 
20,000, V. Wedel 250,000, V. Bredow 180,000, Te 3orcke 100,000, V. Schwerin 


130,000, v. Alvensleben 46.000. There are several unmarried young men 


among them, but they rarely travel out of Europe. 


THE Japanese Government of late encourages emigration. Great num- 
bers of Japanese are going to the Sandwich Islands, where they will ulti- 
mately enforce their recognition as citizens. Borneo is another place set- 
tled by them. Central America also welcomes them as steady, sober 
workers, and Guatemala receives them in great numbers. 


THE J/ndependance Belge thinks the troubles of the Kongo authorities with 
rebel tribes is overrated. The news from the Kongo nevertheless’ warrants 
the assumption that Belgium will have to expend much money and men to 
subject the Arab chieftains thoroughly. 
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CLASS SYMPATHIES AND EXCLUSIVENESS. 


HE instinctive character and social value of class sympathy 
and class exclusiveness, and the worthlessness of the en- 
deavor to make men equal and society homogeneous, have sug- 
gested to Mrs. E. Lynn Linton thoughts for an essay, which ap- 
pears in The National Review (London, November). Class 
exclusiveness, says she, is one of the Black Beasts of the roaring 
democrat, whose hostility to the rank above him, if carefully dis- 
sected, would be found to consist of the bones of envy clothed 
with the flesh of desire; and to break down the dividing barriers, 
and let the whole world roam at will through the secluded gar- 
dens and holy places now fenced off from the crowd, seems to 
those envious Peris in fustian a righteous effort and a good deed 
well done. We quote from this semi-humorous discourse a repre- 
sentative part: 


“Most social reformers ignore the established facts of human 
nature, as we have it, in favor of some idealistic scheme which 
would work magnificently if we were all cherubim and seraphim, 
but which, under existing conditions, and remembering that we 
are but poor frail mortals, with those apple-pips still clinging to 
our teeth, are as impossible as the air-woven garments of the 
self-deluded king. This doctrine of universal social equality is 
one of them, and class sympathies, which, by their nature, in- 
clude class antipathies and class exclusiveness, are of the very 
fundamentals of human nature. Like goes to like; and the in- 
trusive alien has a hard time of it at the hands of those whose 
countersign he has forged and whose camp he has invaded. As 
food consists of more than the elemental bread and meat, so 
human life is made up of more than the simple virtues and vices. 
In a complex civilization like ours, tastes and shibboleths play 
an important part, even as exfrées and sweets come into the 
ordering Of our dinner; and the honesty, integrity, and magna- 
nimity of a man are not sufficient, by themselves, to warrant his 
social inclusion among those who have added taste and culture 
to the roll-call. He may be the best fellow in the world when 
you get below the crust and into the core; but that crust is terri- 
bly hard to digest! He eats with his knife and drinks with his 
mouth full; he would lose his right hand rather than set it toa 
base or foul action, but the cleanliness of his heart does not re- 
lieve his nails of their perpetual mourning, and it would take 
more than ordinary soap and water to wash those Esau-like fists 
clear of their ingrained grubbiness. His knowledge extends to 
one or two points only, and his talk wanders about these, ex- 
pressed in the purest Doric, Of cultivated taste or educated in- 
tellect he has not the very faintest line; all the same, he is as 
true aman, and as honest and good a fellow as ever lived, and 
no man could possess more of the elemental virtues of humanity 
than have fallen to his share. Which does not make him a fit 
companion for my lord or my lady, a proper classmate for young 
master, or a possible husband for the young lady. Class sym- 
pathy excludes him here and attracts him there. To the young 
lady he is no more than a fine, big, trustworthy, two-legged 
dog, while to Joan gathering berries in the next garden his is the 
last expression of manly delightfulness. Young master would as 
soon think of consulting his horse as of taking him into his confi- 
dence; but to his own mates he is a pattern to go by, and the 
leader of life and opinion.” 


Good or bad, says Mrs. Linton, this class sympathy, with its 
concomitant exclusiveness, is one of the inherent qualities of 
human nature, and the leveling idea wars against the very 
foundations of that human nature in its social expression. To 
quote again briefly : 


“People may be good. Grant it—they are good, worthy, hon- 
est, truthful, God-fearing ; but that does not entitle them to take 
rank as your intimates, unless they have other gifts and other 
graces. The esthetic needs of your life may be purely artificial 
—things superimposed on the original block, and not in any way 
integral to the first design. That does not make them less neces- 
sary for your happiness, even for your self-respect, now that they 
are so superimposed. Had you been left in the original block, 
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left to be a mere human being without intellectual aspirations or 
artistic culture, you would have asked nothing more than these 
simple virtues, and you would have been grateful to fate and for- 
tune when you had found them. But you can not accept them 
now as the total of your requirements, any more than you can 
live on bread alone. Ina desert, on board a shipwrecked vessel 
on the battle-field, wherever action is simple, strong, and direct, 
these virtues simple, strong, and direct in themselves, will be 
priceless; but, in the drawing-room, at the dinner-table, in the 
smoking-room, at the meet, something more is wanted, just as 
in the banqueting-hall more is wanted than the flooring and the 
rafters, the four walls and the trencher-board.” 


WOMAN IN PAGAN TIMES. 


“T“HE best test of civilization is said to be found in the position 

ofwoman. In semi-civilized countries women are depend- 
ents and victims; in progressive countries, they are free, self- 
reliant, and endowed with ample opportunities. Many claim 
that woman owes her elevation to Christianity, but this has often 


been disputed. The latest attack upon this claim is found in an 


article in Zhe Forum (November), written by the late Prof. H. 
H. Boyesen. It deals with woman's position in pagan times, and 
attempts to show that Christianity has really helped to degrade 
women instead of to ameliorate their condition. All that the 
“new women” demand to-day, he holds, was fully enjoyed by 
the wives of the ancient Teutons, who, indeed, invested woman 


with a kind of sanctity. We quote from the article: 


“T am inclined to believe that the Germans, amid all the rude- 
ness of a pastoral and militant life, possessed elements of a higher 
civilization than the fastidious and over-refined Romans. The 
chief evidence of this superiority is, I think, to be found in their 
attitude toward women. There is to me something very noble in 
the comradeship of husband and wife which appears to have 
existed among these rude and hardy warriors—a comradeship 
half resembling that of boy and girl before the consciousness of 
sex has markedly differentiated them. Not even from the tribal 
council were women excluded. Tacitus expressly states that they 
were attentively listened to, and that their advice was never left 
unheeded. I was once inclined to suspect a bit of courteous 
exaggeration in this, induced by the writer’s desire to emphasize 
the contrast between the weight of personality and serious worth 
of the barbarian women and the flimsy frivolity of his own coun- 
trywomen. But a deeper study of Germanic paganism convinced 
me that the suspicion was unfounded. Paganism in the North 
did, undoubtedly, tend to evolve sturdier types of womanhood 
than Christianity has done; and it accorded a recognition to 
female intelligence which Christianity has been far slower in 
according. Largely, to be sure, the rude conaitions incident to 
pastoral life, interrupted by frequent wars and migrations, were 
responsible for the sagacity, the readiness of resource, and the 
splendid courage which the daughters of Germany seem to have 
exhibited, a thousand years ago, in a far higher degree than they 
do to-day. For all that, I can not but think that the Oriental 
view of womanhood, implied in the Bible, has had an enormous 
influence in forcibly checking the normal development. The 
Catholic Church not only adopted, but immensely exaggerated 
the disabilities under which the sex had labored in Semitic lands ; 
and the result was that the free-born, sagacious, and nobly self- 
dependent daughter of the Teutonic forests was dwarfed, sub- 
dued, and spiritually crippled until she became the commonplace, 
insignificant, obedient H/aus/rau of to-day.” 


While, continues Professor Boyesen, it would be an exaggera- 
tion to maintain that Christianity is alone responsible for the 
degeneration of womanhood, it is beyond dispute that it has been 
the strongest of .. number of cooperating factors in bringing 
about this result. Combating the notion that the position of 


women was virtually that of slaves during pagan times, he goes 
on to say: 


“Tt will, perhaps, surprise many to learn that the legislation 
regarding marriage and divorce was in Iceland and Norway far 
more mindful of the wife’s interest than it has ever been during 
the Christianera. Theold Icelandic law stipulated, for instance, 
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that if a mav were divorced from his wife (even tho she were the 
offending party) he had to return her dowry intact. Divorce was 
legally obtainable if both parties desired it, and the law did not, 
as in Christian times, insist upon publicly humiliating and dis- 
gracing every man and woman who in youthful folly had com- 
mitted themselves to a choice which made every breath a blight 
upon the face of life, and the hours a burden to be dragged 
through the weary length of day. Love was not held to be 
woman’s onlyconcern. Marital affection was rarely of the wildly 
romantic sort, but a mutual hearty good-will, esteem, and devo- 
tion, often amounting to tenderness, bred by habit and a commu- 
nity of interests. ‘There are in the Sagas a few sublime instances 
of romantic attachments; as in the touchingly beautiful tale of 
‘Gunlaug Serpent-Tongue and Helga the Fair.’ But they are 
relatively exceptional. What strikes one above all in the women 
of the Norse Sagas is their admirable practical efficiency and 
their passionate absorption in the quarrels, rivalries, ambitions, 
and feuds of their husbands, and brothers. Generally 
speaking, love was not all of life to them, but an episode, thoa 
highly important one. But it did not engross and possess them 
to the exclusion of all other interests. Primarily they were 
human beings; secondarily, women.” 


sons, 


During their age of chivalry women lost individuality, inde- 
pendence, and strength, says Professor Boyesen, and their sex 
came to take precedence of their humanity, “which is the most 
disastrous thing that can happen to any creature, male or female.” 
Unfortunately, European and American women of to-day, accord- 
ing to him, have by no means fully emancipated themselves 
from the feudal idea. Love is still held to be the dominant con- 
cern in a woman’s life, and the demand for real independence is 


met with ridicule and cheap cynicism. 





DECREASE IN THE PROLETARIAT. 


he is regarded almost as an axiom in current sociological dis- 

cussions that the proletariat of our day is increasing rapidly 
and the number of poor people comparatively becoming con- 
stantly larger. This is one of the pet arguments of the Social 
Democrats on the Continent and one which on the face of matters 
seems plausible and correct. A Saxon correspondent of the 
3erlin Pos?/, in a recent communication to that metropolitan jour- 
nal, disputes this assumption, at least as far as Saxony, the great- 
est industrial country in Germany and the seat of the densest 
average of inhabitants, is concerned, and does so on the basis of 
official statistics. The data in this regard can be secured with all 
the greater ease and are all the better for computation, because 
in this kingdom even the smallest possessions, also that which is 
free of taxation, are entered upon the lists, so that the economic 
condition of the land can be learned with almost absolute cer- 
tainty. These statistics show that the number of people whose 
yearly income does not exceed 800 marks (1 mark = 24 cents) has 
been steadily decreasing year by year proportionally when com- 
pared with the increase of population. 

The correspondent in question writes that the number of in- 
habitants in Saxony in the last ten years has increased almost 18 
per cent. On the other hand, the number of those who have an 
income of less than 800 marks per annum has, from 1884 to 1893, 
increased only 7 per cent., while the next bigher class, with an 
income up to 1,600 marks, has during this period increased fully 
80 per cent., and the better middle class, with incomes from 1,600 
to 9,600 marks, has increased almost 50 per cent. 

These data are taken from the “Statistical Year-Book of the 
Kingdom of Saxony,” published annually by the Statistical Bureau 
in Dresden. According to this same source the population of 
Saxony, from 1880 to 1890, grew from 2,972, 805 to 3,502,684; while 
the number of poor with less than 800 marks, from 1884 to 1894, 
increased only from 908.507 to 975,257, Or some 64,000 persons. 
At the same time the other two classes increased 212,710, namely, 
from 304,591 to 517,301. 

These data, continues the Pos/, agree but poorly with the hue 
and cry of the “avalanche-like” increase of the proletariat. 
They rather indicate that the number of very poor in industrial 
centers at least, of which Saxony is certainly a fair representative 
sample, is comparatively on the decrease, and begins to consti- 
tute a decreasing contingent in our population. 
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DO AMERICANS NEED TO SPEAK FRENCH ? 


E Kypae are two reasons why Americans do not need to speak 

the French language, says Prof. Alfred Hennequin, of the 
New England College of Languages, Education 
(November): First, because French is of no practical use to 


Boston, in 


Americans; and secondly, because a mere colloquial knowledge 
of a tongue is too superficial an attainment to demand much con- 


sideration. The Professor continues : 


“Putting aside as ridiculous the affected attempts at French 
conversation in certain social circles, I ask, where and when shall 
a student of the language—yea, where and when shall one to the 
language born--derive any profit, in this country, from the use of 
the French tongue? 

“Traveling from one end of this country to the other, how 
many French-speaking people will an American be apt to meet? 
Admitting, if only for the sake of argument, that an American 
will occasionally meet another American who has been made to 
believe he speaks the language tolerably well, what will be the 
extent and nature of their French conversation? I venture to say 
that few thoughts will be interchanged; that there will be little 
or no fluency of speech, and but small profit or pleasure to either 
of them in their use of the French idiom.” 


Professor Hennequin gives an amusing supposed case of an 
American attempting the colloquial use of the French language 
in Canada, and then says: 


“Let us suppose the same American crossing the ocean. He 
will, while in France, make a laudable effort to vent his French. 
If he err in the form of an idiom, if he use the wrong tense or 
mode, if he stumble up against an irregular verb he has not quite 
mastered in his six weeks’ or two years’ course, he need have no 
fear of being ridiculed. The French are so polite, and so very 
fond of Americans—and of their money! The same trouble ex- 
perienced by him in this country will confront him in Paris, and 
he will rejoice thereafter whenever his eye notices the welcome 
sign ‘English spoken here.’ Besides, do not hotel-keepers, gar- 
cons, clerks, and guides speak very acceptable English? Before 
leaving France for Italy or Germany he will conclude that if the 
English language will serve his purposes in France, it ought to 
satisfy everybody everywhere. 
to that conclusion years ago. 

“I may seem to be joking. Far from it. Previous to my com- 
ing, and since I came to this country, I have never met an Amer- 
ican, one who had acquired his colloquial knowledge of French 
in America, who could speak the language with any degree of 
ease and fluency, at least not until he had resided in France some 
considerabie time. What must we conclude? That Americans 
need not attempt to learn to speak French away from France.” 


The English tourists have come 


CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 





‘““Monitor’’ Did Not Sink ‘‘ Merrimac.”’ 


In an article descriptive of John Ericsson’s memorial monument at 
Filipstad, Sweden, we inadvertently stated (see LITERARY DIGEST of No- 
vember 9, page 58) that the ironclad Monztor, which was built for the 
United States Government by Ericsson, sunk the Confederate Merrimac in 
Hampton 


Roads, March 9, 1862. The Monztor successfully opposed the 


Merrimac at that place and date, but did not sink her. Among several 
letters which we have réceived correcting our error of statement is the 
following: 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST:— 

I see an error in your issue of this date. You say John Ericsson will be 
remembered as the builder of the Monitor, “which sunk the Confederate 
Merrimac, in Hampton Roads, March 9, 1862.” 

The Monitor did not sink the Merrimac. I saw the Virginia (the Merr?- 
mac) come up to the Norfolk Navy-Yard, Sunday noon, March 9, 1862, after 
the first recorded fight of ironclads. The Merrimac was destroyed by the 
Confederates in Norfolk harbor, near Craney Island. 
at 4:45 A.M., May 11, 1862. 

The last man to leave the Merrimac (by order of Commander Tatnall) 
was Captain White. He had just procured a new Confederate uniform. 
Uniforms were very costly then. Just as he was about to light the fuse 
and leave the ship, he thought of his new uniform, and hastily changed his 
old for the new. Hedid not think of several (five I think) thousand dollars 
in his old pockets, till the ship blew up. 

Kindly excuse this bit of unwritten history, which the name Merrimac 
suggested. Very respectfully, 

VINELAND, N. J., Nov. 9, 1895. N. B. WEBSTER. 


I heard the explosion 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


N ervous Prostration. 
Mental 

Nervous ,, . epsia 
Mental 


Depression, 


Failure. 


| onic (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 

I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St.. New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


BUSINESS SITUATION. 





The State of Trade. 


The condition of general trade throughout the 
country continues irregular and without ma- 


THE 





terial change. There is a distinct falling-off in 
demand for iron and steel, with perhaps the 


heaviest reaction in quotations in those lines re laffected by the systematic efforts to induce 


planters to hold back all the cotton they can, but 
| it is to be assumed that such efforts have some 


ported in any week since the late boom in those 
metals reached its climax. Central Western 
cities continue to feel the unfavorable influence 
of unseasonably mild weather, which is true as 
well of cities at the Northwest. Then there is the 
long list of decreases in quotations for mer- 
chandise, wheat, corn, oats, pork, lard, and coffee, 
among food products; cotton and print cloths and 
lumber (at Boston), as well as various grades of 
iron and steel, copper, lead, and weaker quotations 
for tin-plates. The converse includes an unex: 
pected improvement in woolen goods, increased 
orders for manufacturers, and higher prices for 
several qualities of goods. In addition,there isa 
continuance of the improvement reported for 
weeks in bank clearings,as well asin grossearnings 
reported by railways, having 100,000 miles of main 
lines. 


States aggregate $1,171,000,000 this week, 4 per cent. 


out the United States this week, compared with 
260 last week, 280 in the week, one year ago, 370 
inthe week two yearsago,and as contrasted with 
only 205 in the corresponding weekof 1892. ‘The 
increase in the number of failures this week over 
last is more than accounted for by Southern and 
New England States. —Aradstreet’s, November 16. 


and for the first time this season Atlantic exports 
have been a trifle larger in November than last 
year. Western receipts since July 1 have now ex- 
ceeded by about 3,300,000 bushels those of last year 
to date. 
bushels in November, against 5,599,047 last year, 
flour included, and 41,672,373 bushels in the pre- 
vious four months, against 53,097,781 last year, do 
not keep pace with Western receipts, which indi- 
cate a crop considerably larger than either the 
official or current-trade estimates. The price de- 
clined only a fraction. Exports of corn are rela- 
tively large, over 17,000,000 bushels since Septem- 
ber 1, and when this food supply is abundant and 
cheap it cuts off part of the foreign demand for 
wheat. 


bales exported this year bring over $40 each, 
and last year less than $30, the value for two 
weeks of November was $3,200,000 less than last 
year. Months ago it was shown that the unusu- 
ally heavy mill and commercial stocks abroad 
would tend to prevent free exports from this 
country, even if prices were not unduly advanced, 
but this month the decrease of 45.3 per cent. in | 
exports is but little more than the decrease of 43.5 
per cent.in quantity coming into sight. Widely 
| conflicting reports, many palpably mendacious, 


Lumber 


There are 279 business failures reported through- 


Wheat and Cotton. 


Wheat goes more freely since prices yielded; 


Exports from both coasts, 5,891,591 


The main difficulty is with cotton, for tho the 
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delphia, owing to delayed shipments. 
sales at Chioago are disappointing, those at Min- 
neapolis fair, while at Duluth the lumber cut of 
about 450,000,000 feet is said to be the largest on 
record there. 





|make it hard to judge how tar shipments are 


| 
| 


| 


| 
] 





} 


| 


} 
Bank clearings at cities throughout the United 


more than last week, 14 per cent. more than in the | 


second week of November, 1894, and 15 per cent. 
more than in the corresponding week of 1893. As 
compared with the corresponding period in 1892,ata 
time when bank clearings’ totals were exception- 
ally heavy, the falling-off this week is 12 per cent. 
In industrial departments more irregularity ex- 
ists than for several months. In addition to im- 
provement in woolen goods manufacturing, there 
isa gain among makers of mill supplies. Leather 


manufacturers are curtailing output, which tends | 


to strengthen the market for shoes, notwithstand- | 


ing mild weather has delayed sales, Lumber is | 


weaker at Boston, because of ample supplies and 


declining demand, the reverse being true at Phila- 


New Cure—Kidney and Bladder Diseases. 

If you are a sufferer from kidney or bladder 
diseases, pain in back, or rheumatism, you 
should send ior the new botanic discovery 
Alkavis. which will be sent you free by mail 
post-paid, by the Church Kidney Cure Com- 
pany, 418 Fourth Avenue, New York. Alka- 
vis is certainly a wonderful remedy, and you 
should try it, as it is offered you free. 





Dealers do not take enough 
pains to sell the right chim- 
neys for lamps. Get the 
‘Index to Chimneys’’— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


“pearl glass” and “pearl top.” 





Electricity 
is Life. 


It has been well said “ Elec- 
tricity is the steam in the human 
engine, which keeps it going 
and regulates its movements,” (~ 
As a curative agent for Rheu= 
matism, Gout, Liver and Kidney trouble, Ner- 
vous Debility, Indigestion and kindred complaints, 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Belt 


for men and women has no equal, and is the cheapest 
cure in the world. 


Standard Belt, 36 Power, $3.00. At all 
Cruggists’, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
* ‘Tne Doctor's Story,” a valuable book, free. 


Pall Mall Electric Ass’n, 
Room 16. 846 Broadway, New York. 


uick sales, Libe . 
Agents Wanted fii. cunts. 
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BE FAT NO MORE! 


DR. EDISON’S OBESITY PILLS, FRUIT 
SALT, REDUCING COMPOUND AND 
BANDS, TAKE OFF FAT FAST. 








A CURE THAT CURES AND CURES FOR LIFE. 


(From the St. Louis Republic.) 


The popularity of Dr. Edison's Pills, Salt, Reduc- 
ing Compound, and Bands for fat people has for its 
basis the excellence of these remedies, which reduce 
fat people safely rapidly, and permanently. A 
prominent physician pronounces this “a sure cure 
that cures, and cures for life.” 





Elizabeth O'Fallon Hurd, a member of one of 
Chicago's leading families, whose portrait is above, 
writes; *“‘In four weeks Dr. Edison's Obesity Pills, 
Salt, and Band reduced me 21 pounds and made my 
fat face and neck shapely.” 

Mrs. Susan Wilson Hinkle writes thus from her 
Walnut Hills residence, Cincinnati: ‘* Lhave taken 
Dr. Edison's Obesity Pills and Salt since the first 
week in September. My flesh has been reduced 33 
pounds, and, as I was too fat on my hips, abdomen, 
and bust. my form has been greatly improved: but, 
better still, my health is more robust than it has 
been in six years. I recommend this treatment to 
to all too fat women.” 

Sara Sigourney Tyler, writing from the up-town 
headquarters of the New York Women’s Moral 
Improvement Society, says:—‘*The six members of 
the society including myself, who have been taking 
Dr. Edison's Obesity Pills and Salt, can all report a 
rapid reduction of fat, averaging about one pound 
aday. My own reduction in thirty-eight days is 37 
pounds.” 


Dr. Edison’s Obesity and 
Supporting Bands should be 
used by fleshy men and wom- 
en; his Supporting Band by 
all women in a weak condi- 
tion. Measure as per figures. 


Col. Henry Hulbert, writing from the Boston 
Club, says: ‘** Dr. Edison's Obesity Band reduced 
my abdominal measurement 12 inches in four 
weeks.”’ 

No “tonics,” “nervines,” ‘‘sarsaparillas*’ or 
other medicines required when these remedies are 
used, for Dr. Edison’s Pills and Salt will reduce 
your fat and cure your chronic diseases at the same 
time. Obesity Fruit Salt, $1 a bottle: Obesity Pills, 
$1.50 a bottle: Obesity Bands, $2.50 and up. 





, 





Dr. Edison’s 
OBESITY REDUCING COMPOUND. 

A vegetable compound. potent yet harmless. 
‘*Most powerful single obesity remedy known to 
medical science. May be taken by any one in any 
condition, no matter how employed. without in- 
convenience or loss of time. It takes offa pound 
of fat a day, and is used and prescribed by 
physicfans. May be taken alone or in connection 
with Dr. Edison's Obesity Pills and Fruit Salt 
or both.”*—Dr. Robert Lee Shrady. 

Rev. Charles W. Matson, Brooklyn, N.Y., writes: 
‘*T have, in two months, been reduced 47 pounds by 
Dr. Edison's Obesity Reducing Compound.” 


PRICE OF COMPOUND.—Two months’ treat- 
ment $10, prepaid to any point in the U.S. Send 
for ‘*How to Cure Obesity.’’ Mailed free. 


LORING & CO., 


Three Stores: 

BOSTON, No. 3 Hamilton Place, Dept. 8, 
CHICAGO, No. 115 State Street, Dept. 10, 
NEW YORK CITY, No. 40 West 22d 
Street, Dept. 15. 
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effect. Takings of Northern spinners have been 
38.5 per cent. less than last year, and foreign com- 
mercial stock of American cotton have slightly 
increased in two anda half months, altho the ex- 
ports from this country have been 672,318 bales 
less than last year.—7he Tribune, November 18. 


General Trade. 


The general trade of the country showed some 
diminution during the week, altho bank clearings 
were 14 per cent. larger than last year, and rail- 
road earnings about 7 per cent. greater. Weather 
conditions were once more against business in 
certain sections. In the textile markets the prin- 
cipalfeature was the strength of woolen and wor- 
sted dress goods, the recent advance having given 
prominence to this branch of the dry-goods trade. 
Wool met with a better inquiry, and the sales in 
the three leading markets rose to 6,500,000 pounds. 
The decline in the raw material had a tendency to 
check the demand for cotton goods from first 
hands, but many of the mills are working on old 
In the iron and steel industry the weekly 
output of pig iron rose above 217,000 tons, but at 
the same time the inquiry for products fell off, and 
lower prices were generally made, altho the differ- 
ent associations worked assiduously to maintain 
quotations, The unsatisfactory condition of the 
leather trade operated unfavorably on the busi- 
ness in boots and shoes, and the shipments from 
the East for the week declined to 58,000 cases from 
72,000 last year.—7he Maitland Express, Novem- 
ber 16. 


orders. 


Better Feeling in Wall Street. 


Sentiment in Wall Street took a decided turn 
for the better last Monday, and the improve- 
ment lasted, with but slight diminution, till the 
end of the week. Even the shipments of gold, 
on Tuesday and on Saturday, failed to inspire 
their former terror, and exerted only a slight de- 
pressing influence. The public is evidently get- 
ting educated on this point, as it has been on that 
of the $100,000,000 Treasury reserve, and is learn- 
ing, in spite of all dogmatism to the contrary, 
that, as this country produces annually $20,000,000 
more gold than it consumes for manufacturing 
purposes, the export of it is as legitimate business 
as the export of wheat or cotton or petroleum. 
Whatever effect, too, the fear of a war in Europe 
might, at onetime, have had, it was thoroughly 
dissipated by the British Prime Minister's speech 
at the Lord Mayor of London's dinner, showing 
the prevalence of entire harmony among the great 
powers in regard to the Turkish question, It 
may be that the Turkish empire is to be over- 
thrown and dismembered very soon, but no war 
will grow out of the catastrophe except that 
which may possibly be occasioned by a brief and 
futile resistance, on the part of the Sultan, to the 
overwhelming force which will be brought against 
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him. Added to this pacific news came that of a 
subsidence of the panics in Loridon, Paris, and 
Vienna, so that full play was allowed here to the 
cheerful accounts of the crops and of railroad and 
general business, with the result that the natural 
revulsion from the despondency of the previous 
fortnight took place unhindered. Not that lower 
prices were not made in particular stocks for 
special reasons, as, for instance, in Manhattan 
Elevated, on the appearance of the company’s 
annual and quarterly reports showing a great de- 
crease of earnings, and in Reading, upon the an- 
nouncement of an impending assessment of $10 per 
$s0 share, but the pressure to sell was abated and 
the desire to buy appeared to be stronger.—Mat- 
thew Marshall, in the New York Sun, 


CH ESS. 


Problem 98. 

By FRANKENSTEIN, 

Black—Eight Pieces. 

KonK4; BonQ3; KtonQB7 
Ps on K B4, Q Ba, Q Kt 4gand 5. 


~ 


; RonQBs; 
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White—Eight Pieces. 
K on K Kt8; QonQ Kt3; BonKR 3, Kts on 
K Béand KR 4; RsonQsq andQBé6; P onK Kts. 
White mates in two moves. 
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Problem 99. 


By LLoyp. 





White (4 pieces): K on Q Kt 4; Q on KB 6 
K Kt 7; P onQ Kt 3 

Black (5 pieces): K on Q R sq; Bs on K Kt 2 and 
QRz7; Pson Q Kt 3 and 4. 

White mates in three moves. 


; Ron 


Solution of Problems. 


R 7, mate 


< 


Kt—K 3 O 











paves Kt—Q 5, mate 
ings Pegged re 

3x Kt 

vpema’s P—Kt 6, mate 
I —_—__——— 2. 

OxOQd 

ere K—K 6, mate 
1, ———— 2. — -- 

B 4, ch 

ce.eee Q x Q, mate. 
I eer 2—-—_ 

P—Kt 3 


Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, 
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WoRLDS Tht 


CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness. 


INDISPENSABLE 
to every reader of intelligence and literary taste. 
The thoughtful reader will find in 


THE LIVING AGE 
Food to NOURISH, STIMULATE and: INSPIRE THOUGHT 
A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand doublecolumn octavo 
pages of reading - matter yearly, 
forming four large volumes. 


It has received the commendations of the highest 
literary authorities, the most distinguished states- 
men, the brightest men and women of the country, 
and has proven a source of instruction and enter- 
tainmentto many thousands. It commends itself 
especially to busy people of moderate means for 
they will find in it what they cannot otherwise ob- 
tain, except by a large expenditure of time and 
money, yet which is so essential to every one who 
desires to be well informed concerning all the 
great questions of the day. 

“One may find here all that it is worth his while 


to know of foreign literature in all its depart- 
ments.” — Advance, Chicago. 

“A vast amount of good reading at a merely 
nominal price.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


“No gentleman’s library should be without this 
eclectic.”— The Nation, New York. 


Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00. 


This makes The Living Age absolutely 
the cheapest magazine published. - - 


Subscribe Now for 1896 and Receive Free their 
tervening weekly issues of 1895. 


Single copies lic. each. 

For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers. 

Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with other 
periodicals will be sent on application. Address, 


LITTELL & CO., P.O. Box 5206, Boston. 








Elegant, Convenient, Durable. == 
Illustrated and descriptive catalogue—free. 
hb GLOBE COMPANY, Cincinnati 


42 Beaver Street, New York. 





THE SUNNYSIDE + fast tet ed capacny-} 
+ {*Ginratenete. ba. | + EXTENSION BOOKCASE 


Girard, Erie Co 
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PRINTING OUTFIT [0c. 


: wee rinting cards, marking linen, books, etc. Contains 
verything shown in cut. Type, Tweezers, Holder, Indeli- 
le Ink, Ink Pad, etc. 
or household use and a mostinstructive amusement. Sent 
with catalogue illustrating over 1000 Tricks and Novelties, 
for 10c.in stamps to pay postage yg on outfit and 
catalogue. Same outfit with figures 
pefating ts a lines 25c. 
Bro e Rubber Stamps—A set one 6 grotesque lit- 
tle epeo e mace ink pad; 
re series Rubber tam ps, 12 charac’ 
kinds of Battles, Encampments and other ee pic- 
tures, 25c. xe eRT aid. Address 


Der't Now 79. 


Thoroughly practical for business 


Large outfit for 


rice, post; 
Poe enor: ~_ Makes all 





H. INGERSOLL & B 
65 Cortlandt St,, N = ork. 
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Ala.; John Winslow, Bristol, Conn.; E. T. Runge, 
Chicago; J. R. Cox, Auburn, N. Y.; A. Tooley, 
Brockport, N. Y.; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, 
N.C.; H. J. Hutson, Rochester; M. M. Ullman, 
Birmingham, Ala.; C. W. Cooper, Allegheny, Pa.; 
W. G. Donnan, Independence, Ia.; G. A, Betour- 
ney, Regina, Can.; Dr. Armstrong, Olympia, 
Wash.; the Revs. Gilbert Dobbs, Brownsville, 
‘Tenn., E. P. Skyles, Berlin, Pa., J. W. Bieber, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and O. Hagedorn, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Q—B 5 will not do, for QxQ ch, K—K 6 is not 
mate, for Q—K 4. 

G. F. Putney found both solutions of No. 93. 


From the Hastings Tourney. 


How TSCHIGORIN PLAYS THE “ EVANS.” 


TSCHIGORIN. GUNSBERG. | TSCHIGORIN, GUNSBERG. 

White. rags White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K [25 Kt—B 5! —K Bsq 
2k Kt Bs QKeB 3 6 R—R 3 Kt(B4)—Q2! 
3 B—B4 —-B,4 Kt—Kt 5 R—Bsq 


3 p_o kt4BxKeP 28 Q K2 R—KRsq 
s P—B 3 B—B4 |29 ne ify gH 
s' 


6 Castles P—Q 3 }30 Kt—Kt 5 q 
7P—Q4 Px x \3r Kt(Kts)xP R—R 3! 
8PxP —Kt 3 32 Kt—Kts R—K Kt3 
9 Kt—B 3 B—Kt 3 33 R—-Ry = Q—Qsq 
10 B—Q Kt 5 K—B sq 34 R(R4)—B4 P—Kt 3 

11 B—k 3 K Kt—Ke2_ 35 Kt(Bs)-Q6 R—B 3 
12P—QR4 P—QR,4 36 O—R 5 Kt—kt 3 
13B—Q B4g B—R4 37 KtxB P! KtxR 
143K—-Rsq Kt—Kt5 38 Px Kt! Q—K B sq 
15 P—Q 5 BxB 39 Kt-Ktsch K—Kt sq 
16 PxB Kt—Kt 3 40 Kt—-K 6 Q—B 2 

17 B—K 2 K—Kt sq 41 Q—R 3! Kt—Bsq 
18 R—B sq —R 3 lga2 Kt—Q6 Q—Q2 
19 Kt—-Q4 BxB 43 P—K 5 Rx kt 
oOxB Kt—R 3 44 PxR QxKP 
21 R—B Kt—K 4 45 Q KKt3! Kt—Q 2 


46 R—K sq! Kt—B sq 
4 47 P—B 5 Q—Q 2 
sq |48 P—K 6! Resigns. 


He Thinks It_- 


Saved Her Life. 


My wife was long afflicted with nerv- | 


ous prostration and other chronic ail- 
ments, and medicine failed to reach her 
case. A crisis had arrived and I believe 
the Electropoise has saved her life. No 
physician living could, in mry opinion, 
have produced such marvelous results 
in so short a time (four months). Not 
an ounce of medicine has been taken 
during the time. 





H. Zu HARTER. 


258 W. 55th Street, New York. 
Feb. 1, 1895. 





AN Oxygen 





Home Remedy 
Without Medicine. 


Often Cures 6 How ? ” 








Cases Write us for booklet 
Pronounced that tells all about 
the Electropoise. 

Incurable —siaitea tree. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 
1122 Broadway, New York. 


How LASKER GOT TANGLED UP. 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


BARDELEBEN. LASKER. | BARDELEBEN. LASKER. 
White. Slack. White. Black. 
1P—Q4 P—QO 4 25 R—B 3 K R—Q sq 
2 P—O B4 -P—K 3 126 R-KQBsq R—B 3 
3 Kt—QB3 Kt—-KB 3 |27 B—K,4 R—R 3 


4 B—B 4 B—K 2 28 RxP Rx P 
5 P—K : Castles 29 R--Q Kts B—K 3 

g Kt—B3 P—Q Kt3 oR—-B7 P—Q Ry 

7 B—Q P—B 4 31 B—B 5 R—R 8 ch 
S0PxP Kt Px P 5 K—Kt2 B—R 7 

9 Castles Kt 33 33 P—Kt 3 P—R 5 

10 PxP PaP 134 PxP R—Q 7 
11R—Bsq B—K3 135 P 5 P—R 4 
1Kt—K2 Q-—Kt3 |36 P—R 6 B—Q 4ch 
13Kt—K5 KtxKt 137 P—K4 R (R8)—R7 
14 Bx Kt Kt—Kt 5 38 K—B 3 R—R 6ch 
15 B—B 3 QO—Q 3 139 K—B4 Rx Pch 

16 P—K Kt 3 B—Q 2 40 K—K 5 BxP 
17Kt—B4g Q—KR3 41 Bx B RxRP 

18 P--R 3 Kt—B 3 142 K—Q 4 R—KR 

19 Bx Kt Bx B 43 K—K 3 R—B 8 
20 KtxQ P BxRP 44 K—Ka2 R (B 8)—B 3 
2t Ktx Bch Q x Kt 45 R—B 8ch K—Kt 2 
22 Q—R5 O—K R 3 46 R—Kts ch R (R 3)—Kt 3 
23Q0xQ PxQ 47 Bx Rand 
24 KR—Q sq Q' R B sq | wins 


LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 
|Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 

1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
| Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- | 


ton, Pa. 


cw. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams- | 


| port, Pa. 

‘Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 

St., Charleston, S. C. 

William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 

ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

| James G. Young, 

and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 

| Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 

and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 

George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 

J. B. Weaver, Freeport, IIl. 

John H. Taff, 27 School St., 
Mass. 

S. B. Wright, 74-76 Times Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine St. 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 

Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
meree, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 

Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

G. R. Coffin, 702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 

Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 

Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 
Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
“Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 
Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 

lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 

George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 
CANADA. 

Eagan & Denison, 1 Toronto St., To- 

ronto. 

W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘ Bentley,” 
Toronto. 

JAMES G. YOUNG, 


Lawyer and Notary Public, 
Office, Rooms 315 & 316 Hall B’dg, Kansas City, Mo. 


Boston, 





N. W. Cor. Ninth & Walnut Sts. 
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Tarrasch’s Excuse. 

Reichelm in the Philadelphia 7?mes says: “ Tar- 
rasch’s criticism of himself is a corker, and Mr. 
Elsen contemplates using it as the frontispiece of 
his forthcoming new edition of ‘Hand-Book of 
Excuses for Lost Games.’”’ 





Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector 


is the only device that prevents lo 
sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed to 
50 per cent. to the wearing quality of 
any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for l0c., or a 
box containing six pairs protect ors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 







ing 
for 0 cts. Agents wanted. Ad ress. 
Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass 





“THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION,’ 


an illustrated book, gives valuable hints of how to 
succeed in life ; sent for 5 2-cent stamps. Fowler & 
Wells, Phrenologists, 27 East 21st St., N. Y. 


CLUBBING RATES 
WITH OUR PERIODICALS. 


Regular Club 
Rate. Rate, 








FOR 1896. 


THe Voickt with THe L ITERARY Di 
GEST, 1 year, . - $4.00 3.50 


THE Voice with Tae Howat. ETIC RE 
VIEW, 1 year, - - - 4.00 3.50 


THE Voice with THe MIssionNaRY 
REVIEW OF THE WoRLD, 1 year, - 3.50 3.00 


THe Voice with both the above- 
named REviEws, 1 year, - - 6.50 5.50 


Tue Voice with Tse Literary D1 
Gest and both Reviews, 1 year, - = 9.50 8.00 


THE Voice with THE MISSIONARY 
REVIEW OF THE WoRLD and THE 
LITERARY DiGEst, 1 year, - - 6.50 5.50 


Tue Voice with Tae Literary D1- 
GEst and THE Homeric | Review, 
1 year, - - - 7.00 6.00 


Tae Homitetic Review with THe 
MISSIONARY Revisw OF THE WORLD, 
1 year, ° - - - - 5.50 4.50 


THe Homitetic Review with Tae 
LITERARY DIGEST, 1 year, - 6.00 5.00 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE 
WorLD with THe Literary D1- 
GEST, 1 year, - - : - - 5.50 5.00 


THe Lirerary Digest with THE 
HoMmILeTic Revirw and THE Mis- 
SIONARY REVIEW OF THE b Wont, 
1 year, - - - - - 8.50 7.00 


THE Voice: Five new annual subscriptions of 
more, 80 cents each (regular rate, $1.00 each); ora 
club of five, two of which may be renewals, will be 
received at $4.50. 


THE MissionaRyY REVIEW OF THE WoRLD: Ten 
or more subscriptions, $2.00 each (regular rate, 
$2.50 each); or five subscriptions, two of which may 
be renewals, will be given for $11.00. 


Tae Literary Digest: Three annual subscrip- 
tions, $6.00, provided that not more than one of them 
be from an old subscriber, i.e., one already on its 
subscription list (regular rate, $3 each). 


Tue Hominetic Review: Three annual subscrip- 
tions, $6.75, provided that not more than one of 
them be from an old subscriber, i.e., one already on 
its subscription list (regular rate, $3 each, or $2.50 
to clergymen and theological students, if paid in 
advance). 





erThe above-named club-rates do not 
include premiums at any time offered 
either to new or old subscribers. 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





A SCIENTIFIC EYE-OPENER. 


“ Adapted to opening of eyes."°—Standard, Chica- 
go. ‘Calculated to remove skeptical doubts.”’— 
Journal of Education, Boston. This of Wain- 
wright’s ‘Scientific Sophisms,”’ a popular review 
of current theories concerning evolution, atoms, 
apes and men, eic. 12mo, cloth, 302 pp. Price 
$1, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., Publishers, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 



















ne Roker 
Sweet Ho 


It can be adjusted to any position, and changed at 
will by the occupant while reclining. A synonym of 
luxurious ease and comfort. Itis builtof oak, polished 
antique finish, with beautifully grained three-ply 
veneer back. The seat, head and foot rests are up- 
holstered with silk plush in crimson, old red, tobacco 
brown, old gold, blue or olive, as desired. 
It is very strong and perfectly simplein 
construction. It is fully guaranteed. 

Our soaps are sold entirely on their 
merits, with a guarantee of purity. 
Thousands use them, and have for many 
years in every locality, 
many in your vicinity. 











100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP . . . $65.00 
* Enough tolastan average family one full 
a year. For all laundry and household pur- 
e poses it has no superior. 
19 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP -70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 
9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) 90 
An unequaled laundry luxury. 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP 60 
Exquisite for ladies and children. 
A matchless utifier. 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP . 30 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP 25 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP 25 
All id 00 (You get the Chair 
for 2 ® Gratis.) 








After trial you—the consumer—pay the usual retail value of the Soa 
only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable premium. The 
manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds Cost. The Larkin 
——_ saves you half the cost—saves you half the regular retail prices. | 

housands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


Many people prefer to send cash with order—itis not asked—but if you remit 
in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice present 
for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 
will be refunded without argument or commentif the Box or Chair does not | 
prove all expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 


R2L_R_R_L_L_ LM _M_ LRM MR LR RP PS Rk RP PP 


OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 





WitH A 
ComBiNnaTION Box OF 


ME” 


SOAP - 


Your money 


1-4 D0Z. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP . 45 
Infallible Preventive of dandruff. 
Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 
14D0Z. SULPHUR SOAP ... . 45 
1 BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME 30 
Delicate, refined, popuiar, lasting. 
1 JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM 25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin, 
1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER . -25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 
sweetens the breath. 
1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET -20 
1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP 10 
THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 
CHAIR, WORTH AT RETAIL _ 10.00 
$20.00 


FFF SSS ESF TESST TST SST ESET SETS TTT SETS 


Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 


“You may shi 
extras, etc., an 


me, subject to thirty days’ trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap, with 
the Chautauqua Reclining Chair, upon your own conditions, viz.: 


If after thirty days’ trial I find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Chair entirely 


satisfactory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10.00; if not, J will notify you 
subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge for what I have used. 


Nore. 


i goods are 


We are personally acquainted with Mr. Larkin, of the Soap Manufacturing Company of Buffalo: 


have visited their factory; have purchased and used their goods and received premiums offered, and we 
know that they are full value. The only wonder is that they are able to give so much for so little money. 


The Company are perfectly reliable.’"—The Evangelist. 





hands of several parties, was purchased by A. 
The court held that A owns the right of way as 
described in the mortgage, unless the holders of 





THE HIGHER CRITICISM 


AS A METHOD OF STUDY 
APPLIED ‘TO 


THE BIBLE. 


What Is it? 


Is There Any Legitimete Sphere 
for Such a Thing? 


CONSULT THE NEW BOOK, JUST ISSUED, 


THE ELEMENTS 


OF THE 


HIGHER CRITICISM. 


By ANDREW Z. ZENOS, 


Professor of Biblical Theology in 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 
A book for students ; a text-book for theo- 

logical seminaries; a book for every intelli- 

gent general reader ; a book for every library 
having books on pertinent topics. 


THERE IS NO OTHER BOOK 


of this kind on this subject. It is essentially an 
exposition, yielding a concise and non-contro- 
versial answer to the above questions. It is not 
a plea or a philippic; but is eminently re-assur- 
ing as to the Divine Source of the Holy Scrip 
tures, the Bible. 


Cloth, 268 pp. 


post-free. 





12mo, Price 1.00, 








FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 














Sleep and Dreams, A Scientific, Popular Dis- 

| sertation from the German of Dr. ScHoxz, by H. M. 

Jewett. Also in same volume, ‘‘The Analogy of 

Insanity to Sleep and Dreams,” by M. A. JEwerr, 

| M.D. 12mo, cloth, 148 pp.,75 cents, Post-free. “Is 

| especially valuable for its admirable chapter on 

‘Sleeplessness and Its Prevention.’ ”—Pittsburg 

Chronicle Telegraph, Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pub- 
lishers, £0 Lafayette Place, New York. 





r 
defendant’s and asked to be allowed a part there- 
of; that while the parties lived together plaintiff 
allowed defendant to receive a large amount of 


: the property subsequent to the mortgage sale| money that she had inherited, but there was no 
Carriers of Passengers a Wrongful Ex- acquiesced in the closing of the right of way by | direct evidence that this money went into the land 


pulsion—Measure of Damages. 


A passenger who is wrongfully expelled from a 
railroad train is entitled to compensation for in- 
creased injury which results from his resistance 
to the attack of the conductor in enforcing the |} 
rule of the company, and a railroad company is 
not entitled to any further rights in the matter 
than would a private individual in making an as- 
sault. Pittsburg C. C. St. L. Ry. Co. v. Russ, 67 
Fed. Rep., 662. 

The court say that the extent ofthe injury ofa 
passenger who has been wrongfully expelled 
from a railroad train and the amount of damages 
recoverable donot depend at all upon the inten- 





tions or good faith of the conductor in executing 
a rule of the company, but only upon what was 
done and the consequent injury. 


Mortgagor and Mortgagee—Closing Right 
of Way and Opening New Without 
Consent—Rights of Purchaser. 


Inthe case of Duval v. Becker (Md.), 5 Dazly Rec- 
ord, 16, amortgagor closed up a right of way de- 
scribed in the mortgage, and opened without the 
consent of the mortgagee another right of way, 
and the property was subsequently sold under a 
foreclosure sale, and after passing through the 








the mortgagor. 


Husband and Wife — Gifts — Resulting 


Trusts. 


In an action by a divorced wife against her 
former husband to establish a trust in land held 
by him, it appeared that when the parties were 
married defendant had no property; that defend- 
ant rented a farm from his father, and that this 
farm was afterward conveyed to defendant; that 
plaintiff had joined with defendant inthe execu- 
tion of trust deeds to secure loans, describing the 
land as defendant's; that in former litigation be- 
tween them plaintiff had spoken of theland as 


A Wonderful Discovery—Catarrh and Con- 
sumption Cured. 

There is good news for our readers who are 
victims of Lung Diseases, Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
and Consumption, in the wonderful cures made 
by the new treatment known in Europe as the 
Andral-Broca Discovery. Write to the New 


Medical Advance, 67 East 6th Street, Cincin- | 


nati, Ohio, and they will send you this new 
treatment free for trial. State age and all 
particulars of your disease. 


|} in question, It was held sufficient to entitle plain- 
tiff to a decree. 

Where a wife, living with her husband, allows 
him to receive her money without an agreement 
to repay the same, the presumption is that it is a 
gift, and not a loan, and he is under no obligation 
to restore it toher. Thorpmorton v, Thorpmor- 
| ton (Va.), 22 S. E. Rep., 162. 





| 
| Exchanging Lands — Taking Title in 
Name of Real Estate Agent—Levy 
on for Agent’s Debt. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan, in the case of 
Petit v. Hubbell, 62 N. W. Rep., 407, say that 
where, on exchange of lands, by a real estate 
agent, a deed is made tothe agent, instead of to 








LITTELL’S LIVING AGE FOR 1806. Founded 
in 1844, this sterling magazine will soon enter its fifty- 
third year of a continuous and successful career. 

Its prospectus for the coming year, printed in another 
column, presents a feature of interest, for its publishers 
announce a reduction in price from $8.00 to $6.0c0a 
year. Forthe amonnt and quality of the reading fur- 
nished, the new price makes THe Livinc Ace the 
cheapest as well as the best literary weekly in exist 
ence. Reduced clubbing rates with other periodicals 
offer still greater inducements, and to new subscribers 
remitting now for the year 1896, the intervening num- 
bers will be sent gratis, Littell & Co,, Boston, are the 
publishers, 
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LEE & SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS 


POEMS OF THE FARM. Collected and illustrated by 
AtrreD R. Eastman. Over 80 illustrations. Size, 
744 x 9% inches. Cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $2.50. 
Mr. Eastman shows his poetic judgment in the se- 

lection of the poems as well as in his choice of subject 

forillustration, the many drawings giving new force and 
beauty to the verse. 


ON WINDS OF FANCY BLOWN. Original Verse and 
illustrations by Mary YALE SHap.eicH. Elegantly 
illustrated in half-tone with facsimile lettering. 
Size, 7x9 inches. Cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $2.00. 


OLD BOSTON. Reproductions of etchings in half- 
tones. Old Boston Buildings with Descriptive Text. 
By Henry R. Buaney. Size 744x 9% inches. Cloth, 
gilt edges, boxed, $2.50. 


‘“POR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND.” 


BECAUSE | LOVE YOU. A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems. Edited by Anna E. Mack. New Edition. 
Cloth. White and gold boxed. Price, $1.50. 


ESSIE. A ‘Romance in Rime. By Lavra Dayton 
FESSENDEN (LaurA C.S. Dayton). Illustrated by J. 
H. Vanderpoel. Cloth, $1.50. 


BOOKS BY REV. LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, DD. 


THE HONEYCOMBS OF LIFE. $2.00. 
be FOLKS’ RELIGION. A Series of Sermons. 


REVIVAL QUIVER. A Pastor's Record of Four Revival 
Campaigns. 12mo, $1.5. 
THE PEOPLES’ CHRIST. A Series of Sermons. $1.25. 
WHITE SLAVES; or, The Oppression of the Worthy 
Poor, Over 50illustrations. $1.50. Paper, 60 cents. 





WHIFFS FROM WILD MEADOWS. By Sam WALTER 
Foss, author of **Back Country Poems.” Cloth, 
illustrated, $1.50. 

This volume, which contains much of Mr. Foss’s 
best work, is elegantly bound, and illustrated by many 
attractive drawings. 


TWO YEARS ON THE ALABAMA. By Arruur Srx- 
cLatR, Lieutenant Confederate States Navy. With | 
32 portraits and illustrations, 8vo, $3.00. 


It is needless to say that Mr. Sinclair has made an in- | 
teresting book. We are introduced to the officers and 


THE LAWS OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION. A Critique of 
Benjamin Kidd’s ** Social Evolution” and a State- 
ment of the True Principles which Govern Social 
Progress. By Rev. FRANKLIN M. SPRAGUE, author of 
**Socialism.’’ Cloth, $1.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS. Its Relation to Evo- 


BuackK. Cloth, $1.25. 
“Mr. Black does not strictly follow the lines of ortho- 


tive. He takes nothing for granted, but uses his com- 


has given us a wholesome, a strong and suggestive 
book.’’—N. Y. Herald. 


AUNT BILLY. By Ayn Yates Kerra, author of ‘A 
Spinster’s Leaflets,” ‘‘A Hilltop Summer,” ete. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


| NOTES FROM A GRAY NUNNERY. By MrsJ.S. Hat- 
| LocK. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 
DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF TRENTON, 1776-77. By SamveL 
ADAMS DraKE. Cloth, 50 cents. 








men and taken with them to share their every-day life | 
and adventure on board. | —on La 


JUVENILES. 


NEW “OPTIC” BOOKS. 


HALF ROUND THE WORLD. By OLIver Optic. Cloth, 
illustrated, $1.25. 


Being the Tenth Volume of “‘ All-Over-the-World Li- 
rary.”’ 


/A LIEUTENANT AT EIGHTEEN. By Oniver Optic. 


Blue and Gray cloth, gold dies, illustrated, $1.50. 


Being ~ Third Volume of ‘‘ The Blue and the Gray 
nd.”’ 


NEW VOLUME IN THE “STARTIN LIFE SERIES.” 
| THE LOTTERY TICKET. By J.T. Trowsprince. Eight 


\ 


full-page illustrations. $1.00. 


| WATCH FIRES OF ’76. By SamveL Apams Drake, 


lution in Morals and in Doctrine. By Rev J. S. | 


mon sense with the utmost freedom and liberality. He | 


author of ‘‘Our Colonial Homes.”’ Cloth, Fifty 
Illustrations, $1.25. 


WAR OF 1812 SERIES. 


dox doctrine, but is, nevertheless, sufficiently conserva- THE BOY OFFICERS OF 1812. By Everett T. Tom- 


LINsON. Illustrated, $1.50. 
Third Volume in ‘*‘ War of 1812 Series.” 


| KYZEE DUNLEE—A GOLDEN GIRL. Illustrated. 75c. 


Making the Third Volume of “Little Prudy’s Chil- 


dren,’’ by SopHre May. 


THE SILVER GATE SERIES. 


YOUNG MASTER KIRKE. By Penn SuIR-Ley, author of 


‘* Little Miss Weezy * Series. Lllustrated. 75 cents. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE HAZELWOOD STORIES. 


LITTLE DAUGHTER. By Grace LeBaron. Authorof 
** Little Miss Faith.” Cloth, illustrated, 75 cents. 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE MAILED FREE, 





LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers Boston. 





his principal, and afterwards conveys to the prin- 
cipal, who pays the consideration, and has the 
land assessed in her name for taxes, and makes 
improvements thereon, the evidence is sufficient 
to sustain the claim of the principal to the land as 
against a judgment against the agent levied while 
land stood in his name, without the knowledge of 
either the principal or the agent. 


Title to Real Property—Statute E ffecting 
A Construction of State Court Followed 
in the Federal Court. 


It is said in the case of Wilson v. Ward Lumber 


Company, 67 Fed. Rep., 675, that where State stat- | 


utes effecting the title to large tracts of land have 
been construed by the State supreme court, and 
the title so established has been reaffirmed by the 
United States Supreme Court, which decisions 
have remained unchallenged for many years, 
comity does not compel a Federal court, when the 
title is again called in question, to follow a later 
decision of the State courts adverse to the title 
established in the earlier decisions. 








Current Events. 





Monday, Nov. 11. 


The Supreme Court of the United States recon- 
venes. .. . Anarchistscelebrate the anniversary 
of the Chicago executions in several cities... . 
The Senate Committee appointed to investigate 
Philadelphia municipal affairs holds its first 
session. . .. The New York Yacht Club decides 
to take actionon the charges of fraud against 
the Defender made by Lord Dunraven. 

The Ambassadors at Constantinople press the 





A Brain and Nerve Food. 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. O. WortHLY, Lancaster, N. H., says: ‘‘ I have 
used it in cases requiring brain and nerve food as a 
result of overwork, attended with exhaustion and 


loss of strength, with impaired digestion, with good 
results.”’ 


Porte for full information regarding the meas- 
ures for the restoration of order. ...Nubar 
Pasha, the Premier of Egypt, resigns, and Mus- 
tapha Tehmy Pasha is appointed to succeed 
him. . .. Great Britain sends troops to Africa to 
join the expedition against the King of the 
Ashantees. ... Numerous arrests of Socialists 
are reported from Berlin. 


Tuesday, November 12. 


Leading women hold a celebration in New 
York in honor of the eightieth birthday of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the pioneer woman- 
suffragist... — Quincy is nominated by 
the Democrats for mayor of Boston. ... An up- 
rising of Utes in Colorado is feared. 

It is reported that a joint course of action in 
regard to Turkey has been decided upon by the 
Powers; a naval and military demonstration is 
proposed... . The Spanish Cabinet is reported 
to have accepted General Campos’s reformatory 
plans for Cuba... . The financial difficulties in 
Constantinople cause grave fears; a panic is 
probable. 


| 


Wednesday, November 1}. 


Secretary Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote 
conclude the convention settling the claims of 
Canadian sealers. ... Americans sent to Arme- 
nia to establish consulates are recalled by the 
State Department, owing to Turkish opposition. 
..*.. Thereis a renewal of rumors about another 
bond issue in connection with the unseasonable 
export of gold. 

urther reports about Armenian massacres 
reach the Powers; conferences of the ambassa- 
dors are held to argue on a common course of 
action. .. . The municipal councilof Vienna is 
dissolved by decree of the Emperor, because it 
insisted on electing the anti-Semite Lueger bur- 
gomaster ; there is considerable disorder in the 
city. 


Thursday, November r4. 


Rumors of considerable gold exports are circu- 


lated in Wall Street. ... The enver healer, 
Schlatter, disappears from Denver; a Federal 
subpena is issued for him. ...A movement is 


started in San Francisco among citizens of Irish 
descent to form acompany to aid Cuba. 
Minister ‘lerrell warns the Porte that Ameri- 
cans in Turkey must receive ample protection. 
.... Maceo is reported to have entered the 
rovince of Puerto Principe with 3,000 men... . 
iebknecht, the Socialist leader, is sentenced to 








prison for his speech against the Government at 
the Breslau Congress. 


Friday, November 15. 


Mr. Whitney states for publication that he is 
not a candidate for the Democratic Presidential 


nomination. ...Ex-Governor Campbell, of 
Ohio, declares against a third term for Presi- 
dent Cleveland. .. . A campaign in the interest 


of Presbyterian missionsis opened in New York; 
Ex-President Harrison presides over a meeting. 
.... Two millions in gold are engaged for ex- 
port, and there are rumors ofa bond ’issue. 

A daughter is born to the Czar of Russia; she 
is christened Olga. . .. Armenians are reported 
to have attacked several Turkish villages. .. . 
The Porte is said to have defied the British Gov- 
ernment, and to be preparing for a general war. 


Saturday, November 16. 


The renewal of gold exports causes some un- 
easiness in banking circles. . . . The Illinois law 
closing barber shops on Sunday is declared un- 
constitutional. ...The Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith, 
author of ‘‘ America,” dies suddenly in Boston. 

The Christian missions in Karpoot, Armenia, 
are pillaged and burned by Turks: the mission- 
aries are spared. ... Concerted action by the 
Powers in Constantinople is expected. 


Sunday, November 17. 


A negro is lynched in Frederick, Maryland. 
....A great building strike is threatened in 
New York, which may involve 40,000 men. 

Germany favors action against the Sultan only 
to the extent necessary to protect Christians and 
maintain order. ... The British press thinks coer 


cion of the Sultan improbable. . .. Maceo and 
Gomez, the Cuban leaders, are suspected ot 
treachery to the insurrection... . ‘Terrorism is 


reported as existing in the Kongo Free State 


Do you Have Asthma ? 

If you do, you will be glad to hear that the 
Kola plant, found on the Kongo River, West 
Africa, is reported a positive cure for the dis- 
ease. The Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broad- 
way, New York, have such faith in this new 
discovery that they are sending out free by 
mail large trial cases of Kola Compound to all 
sufferers from Asthma who send their name 
and address on a postal card. Write to them. 
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CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE 


THE TAVERN OF THE THREE VIRTUES. 


Translated from the original of Saint-Juirs. Illus- 
trated with sixty drawings by DanIEL VierGe, witha 
critical essay on his art by Epmunp Goss. 

No more beautiful present could be devised. ViERGE 
is foremost among the illustrators of Paris. His ex- 
quisite drawings display a knowledge of form, of light, 
of shade, of architecture, with a brilliancy 
of handling, which has never been e . With a 
portrait of Vierce as a frontispiece and a title-page 
in two colors. 

Quarto, dark buff linen, with title stamped in gold 
on front side and back, which are almost entirely 
covered with gold, heavily embossed. Price, $15.00. 

Only 125 copies have been printed for this country. 


FAIR WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


A collection of poems by Samve.t Minturn PEcE. 
Accompanied by twelve facsimiles of water-color 
drawings by Carouine C. Loveti—portraits of thir- 
teen young Southern women celebrated for their 
beauty. 

1 wok 4to, gilt top. In each of the styles of binding, 
Nos. 1 and 3, a frame, stamped in gold, shows a small 
facsimile of one of Mrs. Love.u’s water-color sketches. 

1. Full buckram, in a box, $3.00. 2. Half buckram, 
boxed $2.50. 3. Silk, attractively stamped with gold, 
boxed, $3.50. 

THE LAND OF TAWNY BEASTS. 


By Pierre Madu. A most original and valuable 
work, trauslated by ExizaspetH JL. Cary. This de- 
scribes the adventures of a party of explorers and 
hunters in the Himalayas, who are attacked by Hin- 
du fanatics, aad have all sorts of strange experi- 
ences in consequence. 

With fifty-two wood-engravings, done in the best 
modern French style, by A. Paris. 

4to, Holliston cloth, $2.50; yen buckram, $2.50; 
Holliston cloth, full gilt beveled boards, $3.00. 


A DAILY STAFF FOR LIFE’S PATHWAY. 


By C. 8. De Rosgz. A quotation of a helpful and 
cheering nature for every day of the year. Carefully 
selected from the best writers. An especially appro- 
priate present for Christmas. 

12mo, Holliston cloth, $1.00; full white cloth, full 
gilt, boxed, $1.25. 

WESTMINSTER. 

By Sir Watrer Besant. Well printed on good 
paper and profusely illustrated. 
$ Large 12mo, buckram, stamped with gold and ink, 

3.50. 

Those who have read, with pleasure and profit, Sir 
Walter Besant’s charming and valuable book ** Lon 
don,”’ will gladly welcome this companion volume 
from the same hand. Fully illustrated by WILLIAM 


Send for Descriptive CataLoc. On von of 10 cents, a catalog and a sample 


On receipt of price, any 











PaTTeN and others, and giving facsimiles of many 
quaint old documents and Lriom, memorial windows, 
and wonderful buildings of this ‘* city which has no 
citizens.” The following are among the many inter- 
esting chapter headings. ‘The 4 Palace of West- 
minster,”” *‘ The Abbey.” ** The Vanished lace,” 
“The Streets and the People,” and “The Court of 
Charles IT.” 
A CLUSTER OF GEMS. 


Edited by VotNgey StreameR. A collection of choice 
ms relating to the ballet and the stage, illustrated 
xy 12 facsimiles of water-color desiguS of the ballet 
by ELLen G. Emmet, one for each month of the 
year. Accompanying these are designs of the twelve 
precious stones representing the different months. 
Miss Emmet's pictures are very dainty and beauti- 
ful and entirely unlike anything previously published. 
She has succeeded, however, in securing a variety in 
her work, that is surprising in view of her limited 
choice of subjects. 
1 vol., 4to, gilt top. In each of the styles of binding 
1 and 3, a frame is stam in gold, and within the 
frame is shown asmall facsimile of one of Miss Em- 
met’s water-color sketches. 


1, Full buckram, ina box, $3.00. 2. Half buck- 
ram, in a box, $2.50. 3. Silk, attractively stamped 
with gold, in a box, $3.50. 

VIGNETTE SERIES, 


The most successful series of standard works ever 
ublished. Two new and important volumes have 
just been issued. 


The Laureates. By Kenyon West. 


A most interesting and valuable book, consisting of 
critical essays on all the poet-laureates of England, 
and selections from the writingsof each. With forty- 
eight full-page illustrations by Freprerick C. Gorpon, 
including portraits of all the poets. 


‘Poems and Stories by Poe, 


Contain all his ms and four of his most cele- 
brated stories. With one hundred illustrations by 
Harry C. Epwarps, some of them set in the text in 
the French style. 

Each, 12mo, in buckram or fancy bindings, $1.50; 
half calf, $3.00; limp calf, $4.00. 

This popular series now comprises twenty-eight 
volumes. Send for descriptive catalog, giving full 
list of these and the different bindings in which they 
come. 

CALENDARS. 


The most attractive calendars ever offered. One 
distinctive feature of these is that they are thoroughly 
American in spirit. They are the only important 
series of calendars designed by American artists and 
manufactured in this country. 








HOLIDAYS. 


The publishurs believe that the lithographic work 
on these has never been sur . Ithas no their 
constant aim to make them perfect facsimiles of the 
original water-color, designs and no expense has been 
spared to accomplish this. In some cases sixteen 
colors have been needed to produce the effect sought, 

Ninety different calendars to choose from, rangin 
in price from 10 cents to $15.00, after designs by suc 
well-known artists as W. GRANVILLE Situ, E. Percy 
Moran, Maup Humpurey, Francis Day, and H. W. 
McVicKar. 

A descriptive catalog, containing a complete list of 
these, will be sent to any address on application, 


UNDINE. 

By Baron FRIEDRICH DE LA Morre-Fovgue. Trans- 
lated from the German with a critical introduction by 
EpmunpD Gosse. 

The handsomest edition of this German classic ever 
published. 

Profusely illustrated by full-page photogravures 
after original designs by W. E. F’. Brrvren. 

Printed on g paper, 8vo, moire cloth, stamped 
in gold, beveled boards, gilt top, $6.00. 


THE ENCHANTED BUTTERFLIES. 

By ApeLaAipe Upron Crossy. A delightful little 
fairy-tale with Princess Sunbeam and Princess Moon- 
beam as the principal characters. Illustrated in a 
most original style by Susan H. Ciark and the author. 

The iliustrations are half-tone engravings after de- 
signs that are a combination ef, F casa ate ony and. 
wash drawings by the artists. dren were 
in the costumes of the characters in the book, and 
then the background of the scene was drawn about 
their photographs. The result isa very pretty and 
entirely original effect. 

1. 12mo, with back and half sides of white cloth, 
stamped with the title in gold and with a butterfly de- 
sign in silver and with outer half sides in an illumina- 
ted design of violets with gold embossed. Boxed, 
$1.25. 2. Full buckram. With back and half sides 
of buff buckram, stamped like No. 1, and with outer 
half sides of dark-blue buckram, $1.25. 


THE BATTLE OF cs FROGS AND THE 
MICE, 

Translated by C. Jane Bartow. Illustrated 7 
Francis D. Beprorp. The most ancient of Gree 
mock-heroics *‘ rendered into the measure of the most 
charming of English ones, the Nymphidia of Michael 
Drayton.” 

With many full-page illustrations in black and 
white, and with every page of text elaborately deco- 
rr in an original way. With title-page in two 
colors. 

4to, green linen, with front half side stamped with 
title and attractive design in colored inks, $2.00. 


copy of Tas Pocket Magazine, or a calendar, will be sent to any address. 
ication will be sent to any address (at the publishers’ expense). 


Mention Tue Literary Dicest. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York City. 





LEVI P. MORTON, Governor of New York: 


“©The Columbian Historical Novels’ pos- 
sess universal interest, and they tell the 
story of the new world in a unique, pleasant 
and instructive manner.” 


WM. J, STONE, Governor of Missouri: 


“TI have read ‘ The Columbian Historical 
Novels,’ and have found great pleasure in 
the perusal. They are we.l conceived, con- 
stituting a popular and charming combination 
of history pow 4 fiction.” 


TIMOTHY DWIGHT, President of Yale Uni- 
versity : 


“ May I also express my appreciation of 
* The Columbian Historical Novels.’ I have 
been much interested in the volumes. The 
a thor seen to me to have accomplished his 
pu: pose very successfully.”’ 


L. E. WOLFE, State Superintendent Public 
Schools for Missouri: 


“* These stories have movement, vivacity, 


and literary merit, and will be read by tens 
of thousands who find severe history tire- 
some, 


T. C. PRICE, Superintendent of Schools, 
Jewett, hio.: 


“TI do not hesitate to recommend ‘ The 
Columbian Historical Novels.’ I think the 
author has hit upon a very happy idea.” 


DAVID J. HILL, LL.D., President of the 
University of Rochester, New York: 

“© The Columbian Historical Novels’ rep- 
resent ~eat industry, and promise a large 
usefulness, especially in familiarizing young 
people with the history of our country.” 


quoted here. 


Four Centuries of Romance 


and History. 


THE COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


By JOHN R. MUSICK. 





Our Country’s Life Story, from birth (1492) to maturity 
(1894), is accurately told in twelve entrancing tales of love, 
adventure, conquest, war, superstition, and patriotism 
The history of the ages is completely and correctly nar- 
rated, yet this is no dry-as-dust chronicle of events. 
are twelve handsome volumes, each of which is a complete 
romance of absorbing interest, profusely illustrated by the 
well-known artist, F. A. Carter. 
existence. 


There 


No other such work is in 
‘The Columbian Historical Novels” stand 
alone, unique, incomparable, indispensable. 
woful lack in every home that is not the fortunate possessor 
of this fascinating set of books. 

You ought to know more about them. Hundreds of 
prominent men and newspapers are sounding their praises 
as enthusiastically as Governor McKinley and the others 
We have just completed a handsome large 
prospectus, with many pictures and stories from the books, 
and a full description of them. 
in stamps, we will mail a copy of the prospectus to you. 


There is a 


If you will send us 10 cents 


WILLIAM McKINLEY, Governor of Ohio: 


*“** The Columbian Historical Novels’ are 
really one of the most beautiful productions 
of the American press I have ever seen.”’ 


Ex-U. S. Senator JOHN J. INGALLS, Atchi- 
son, Kan.: 


“** The Columbian Historical Novels’ have 
all been good.”’ 


B. L. WHITMAN, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Colby University, Maine: 

** * The Columbian Historical Novels’ have 

a welcome place in my home. They have 

quickened interest in the study of our 


national life. I know of no more valuable 
helps to be placed in the home.” 


E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Brown University, Providence, 
R. 1: 

“TI knew my family would be greatly in- 
terested and delighted with * The Colum- 
bian Historical Novels.’ This has proved to 
be the case. The work is most elegantly 
bound and published.” 


THOMAS BOWMAN, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
the M. E. Church, Missouri : 


“TI have read ‘The Columbian Historical 


Novels’ with pleasure. Any one, I 
think can read these books with pleasure 
and profit,” 


N. J. SMITH, Pr sid nt of the I. 0. O. PF. 
Library Asso i tion, Washingt n, D. C.: 

“In the harmonious blending of a thrilling 

romance with the most important facts in the 


history of our country, they are without a 
paraliel.’* 


This work is not for sale in bookstores, but by subscription only through canvassers or by the publishers, 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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PRICE | 


3.00 
= To be thin, for a baby, is to 
be deprived of its natural ease ; 
to suffer a little; to wear a sad 
pinched face; to live on the 
edge of sickness; to grow im- 
perfectly; and to lose the 
power of resisting disease. 

When a baby is thin -it 
needs more fat than it gets 
from its food; it is starved, fat- 
starved. 


is the easiest fat it can have. 
| Half of Scott’s Emulsion is 
taken by babies! 
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For Xmas 


Five times smaller than any Camera made. | 
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Pictures 7 times larger in proportion to size. 





loading. 
t, four ounces 
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7 v. | 
Free Photograph 
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sold by dealers = 
(loaded for 2 Toeanen) on 
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Dainty and Captivating 


> Christmas Gift 


We want you to have aset. Every one who has 
thus far ht them are delighted. Hundreds 
who never ‘ore did such a thing have shown 
these exquisite souvenirs to friends and neigh- 
bors and have secured most beautiful and valu- 
able silverware premiums for the little time re- 
q The spoons are real works of art, little 
gems of the hty World’s Fair, and unless 
you have seen them you can not realize what a 
delightful present they make for wedding, birth- 
day, or Christmas The price is so low, only 
99 cents for six spoons, that any one can afford to 
buy them. Why n yaset to-day! You will 
be deeply interested in the premium offers we 
will send you, and whether you care to show the 
queeee or not you will be glad you bought them. 

is is the kind of letters we receive daily : 
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Decatur, ILis., September 25, 1895. 
Leonard Mfg. Co.—Please forward fifty-four 
sets of World’s Fair Souvenir Spoons. Enclosed 
find Chicago draft for the amount. I have many 
orders and wish to deliver as soon as possible. 
A. A. GAMBLE, 461 N. Church Street. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 14, 1895. 
To the Leonard Mfg. Co., Dear Sirs :—I sent an 
order like the enclosed for one set of spoons last 
year for a wedding present to a granddaughter, 
and they were the most pleasing of all her silver- 
ware (which was abundant) as a souvenir of the 
Fair. Mrs, SIDNEY ALLEN, Howard University. 


La Ports, Pa., Sept. 14, 95. 
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set is packed in an elegant plush-lined case. The entire set is sent prepaid for 99 cents, and if not as moet 8 BS = one § nen Mei 
be refunded. fully y yours, Mrs. L. C. SANBORN, 

: Pierce Street, Sioux City, lowa. 

Send 99 cents by Post-office or Express Money-Order. Individual checks and C. O. D. orders not accepted. We refer to First 

*. National Bank of or any Express or Mercantile Company, and any leading Religious Paper in the Country. Be sure to order at 

once, as this is a Christmas Offer. 


LEONARD MANUFACTURING CO., 152-153 MICHIGAN AVENUE, A. N., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


CHILD’S SET not Playthings, but a real, serviceable Knife, Fork, and Spoon in a pretty, cute box. Beautifully engraved 
D is31.0. M 59 and joo yf of oA, arene as ne thing or bc little folks. Special Christmas price 50 cents prepaid. 
sual price -50. Money refunded if not as represented. Address as above. 


OL Leonard Mfg. Co., catengs. Gentlemen:— En- 
FOR ALL SIX. closed find check for $23.76 for thirty-six sets of 
Souvenir ns. Verytruly, | 
es ee oe Ba! ty te aeeone. en ‘ E 8. LATSHAW, Pastor M. E. Church. 
y are standard after-dinner coffee size, heavily coin ay” my em with gold-plated bowls, each spoon 1 received the spoons in condition and 
has a different World’s Fair building exquisitely ved in the bowl, and the handles are finely chased, ‘ 
aabae wits tho dates 1400-008, and the World's Weir cig. The | eee OE could Sours, _Machoesd Sad 


your money will 
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Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 











